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The Week. 


Mr. Jounson has at last found what he imagines to be a snug and 
safe harbor for his “ policy.” The Supreme Court has come to his aid, 
and has already declared military commissions illegal—thus putting 
an end to military interference with the action of the local authorities 
at the South—and it is fully believed will take strongly conservative 
ground in several cases now before it. Mr. Phillips’s mode of meeting 
this difficulty is to impeach Mr. Johnson, and in some way, which we 
do not well understand, get at the court, and remodel it so as to make 
it a help and not a hindrance to radical policy. We have discussed 
the matter elsewhere. But in the meantime Mr. Johnson is easier in his 
mind than he has been for many months, 





_ 
o- 





THE ocean yacht race has been won by the Henrietta, and Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., who certainly, as the only one of the owners who 
yachted as well as raced, by being on board his own craft, richly de- 
serves his success. The passage made by the winning yacht—thirteen 
days and twenty-three hours—is, we believe, the shortest ever made by 
a sailing-veseel, and few incidents of sea voyaging, if we except the 
late race of English tea clippers from China, have been more remark- 
able than the shortness of the interval between the arrival of the three 
yachts. The yachtsmen have been received with open arms by their 
brothers in England. The New York Herald draws from the race a 
moral favorable to the settlement of the Alabama question. 


Prizes at the Paris Exhibition..... 12| before, and calls for another, and so he goes on, his craving increasing 


as his strength and endurance decline. 
———_—_——_ *> e —____—_—_—_ 


A suarp and very interesting letter in the New York Evening Post 
last week, in reply to some harsh strictures of that journal on the man- 
agement of the great New England mills, contains a good deal of novel 
information about these establishments. The most important fact re- 
vealed by it is, that the workers are now nearly all foreigners, the 
native Americans having gone into higher and lighter occupations, and 
that their “manners and customs” are, therefore, very perceptibly 
lower than those of their predecessors, As might have been expected, 
the French Canadians are the best cooks, and have the most varied 
bills of fare in their boarding-houses. Mr. Atkinson comments with 
deserved severity on the ridiculous practice now so common, 
both among protectionists and free-traders, of associating particular 
opinions on the tariff with moral depravity. Some of the best and 
purest men and deepest thinkers in the world are free-traders, and 
have reached, through deductions both from the principles of human 
nature and from the facts of history, the conclusion that free trade is the 
best thing for all the nations of the earth, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, of civilizers and enrichers, and, nevertheless, it is the fashion 
with the Z7ribune and a certain set in Congress to treat all free-traders 
as “ scoundrels,” “ knaves,” “cheats,” designing fellows, and if Ameri- 
cans they are denounced as hired with “ British gold.” In like manner, 
some of the free-trade organs insist upon it that all attempts to raise the 
tariff are the result of a deep-laid scheme on the part of manufacturers 
to live on the public and escape hard work and competition, and grind 
the faces of the poor. It would, however, be impossible to show that 
there is one whit more selfishness at the bottom of protectionist argu- 
ments than at the bottom of free-trade ones. Of the millions in this 
country who believe in protection, only an infinitesimal fraction have 
any direct interest in keeping out foreign products. But in the months 
of December, January, and February, the debates in the newspapers on 
this point are apt to be more amusing than instructive. 


——------ ome -— - 


Tue letter-carriers of New York are out for the fourth time with 
their annual poetical address to the public, printed in a neat little 
pamphlet, which contains besides the verses a good deal of information 
on almost all points relating to the mail service in this city. We find, 
for instance, that, during the first nine months of 1866, the total num- 
ber of letters from abroad delivered by carriers in this city was 7,683,- 
222, and of city letters the number was 2,926,507. To this total of 
10,609,729 letters must be added 1,008,778 of newspapers. For the 
same time, between January 1 and September 30, there were collected 
from the lamp-post boxes 9,609,646 letters, a much larger number than 





Summanies of Mr. David A. Wells’s report on the Tariff are finding 
their way into the newspapers, and from them it appears that he takes 
very much the same ground as Mr. George Walker in his recent letter, | 
namely, that relief for the troubles from which manufacturers are | 
now suffering is to be found not in higher duties, but in the reform of 
the currency and the lowering of the internal revenue taxes. In other 
words, he thinks the true remedy for our present ills is to increase the | 


one would have expected. It may be ungracious to say so, but we do 


| not find among the puns in Col. A. J. H. Duganne’s freely given ap- 
| peal any specially strong reason why the carrier, more than other re- 
| spectable people with a light employment, should have his customary 
| claim to a pecuniary remembrancer allowed. 


—————— - 


TuereE has been another beautiful shipwreck — this time in the 


purchasing power of the community, while an increase of duties would, Sound. The ship was the Commodore, a splendid old boat, which the 
only cause a general rise of prices, leaving everybody just as he is_ first heavy gale of wind smashed, disabled, and sent adrift. The crew 
at present, and leaving manufacturers just the same arguments for more ' were a highly disciplined body of men, who got gloriously drunk on 
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the mein of danger. The aii and pilot were, however, kind | who is now enjoying himself i in the Dry Tortugas, has already been 
enough to remain “cool,” and after tossing about for some hours, in | moved by it into applying for a habeas corpus, but the application being 
a snow-storm, the boat went ashore, on a convenient beach, and the | made before Chief-Justice Chase, who dissented from the opinion of the 
passengers were landed, with their iife-preservers carefully and neatly | majority of the court in the recent case, has been denied. 
buckled on. Nothing more symmetrical and well arranged has been | > 
exhibited on the stage. One of the passengers, Mr. Duncan, of Phila- | WE will make any necessary retractation if news of another Slieve- 
delphia, examined some of the hog-frames of the ship after the wreck, ’| gammon comes before 1867 is forty-eight hours old, but meantime we 
and found them thoroughly rotten. This circumstance is of some | ¢.¢) pretty safe in pronouncing Mr. James Stephens the most impudent 
value, as it saves much wearisome discussion on the cause of the acci- | 4¢ a1) the famous blatterers and swindlers who have ever crossed the 
dent. ae water to ply their vocation on American soil. Thousands and thou- 
Tue Washington correspondent of the Tribune declares that the | sands of dollars, we suppose, he has stolen from poor women who 
| really need new calicoes to their backs and whole shoes to their feet; 


President “ is said to have conferred with the judges of the Supreme , 
Court in regard to the position assumed by Congress towards the South- joes has inflamed the hearts of thousands of deluded men by speeches 
ern States.” Statements of what “is said ” are of little value unless we | that he must have known while he was uttering them were tissues of 


It is very unlikely that President Johnson knows | absurdities and falsehoods, and he has done all that in him lay to dis- 
way ‘on whieh — Supreme Court is likely to | grace the people he belongs to and to put off the day of such deliver- 
decide on any of the great questions of the day than anybody else. panne a _— We ~_ aoe =e the geen ae 
The judges may not be “sound” on the reconstruction question, but i i Rees hg cscs ng _ re a a ino 
most of them, at least, still retain a strong sense of judicial propriety, | 7 overnment, for he is either a rogue on whom 


and find better occupation than talking over their decisions with Mr. | | Sympathy would be wasted, or he is so remarkably good an imita- 
Soleo | tion of one that respect for honesty ought to lead to his imprison- 


a — | ment as much as if he were a confessed criminal. But we sup- 


Tue Excise Law, which Judge Cardozo succeeded in practically | pose that he has really no defence of himself to offer and is what 
abolishing for some months, having gone up to the Court of Appeals, | he seems, Meantime, in default of any open outbreak, we have thrill- 
has of course been declared constitutional, and will now be strictly en- | ing accounts from the special correspondent of the Herald of secret ma- 


forced by the police. What effect it may have on the minds of the | chinations and complots. Stephens’s agents, “‘ working from the river 


Legislature, that the Republican majority last fall was decidedly dimin- | Liffey, have undermined Dublin to a very great extent,” and will soon 
ished by the prohibition of Sunday lager-bier to the Germans, it is too | blow up the whole city. The scheme formerly adopted by an Irish 
soon to say. That consideration will, perhaps, be of force when others | conspirator would have been less laborious, and would, no doubt, have 
would not ; but it is certain that, unless the Legislature shall modify the | toppled down as many domes of the oppressor as Stephens’s mine; we 
law, residents in the metropolitan district will have quiet Sundays,and | refer to the device of boring a hole in a London gas-pipe and touching 
residents of neighboring towns within easy reach will suffer from a | off the jet of gas, the result being a sudden illumination by which the 
weekly invasion of the roughs of New York and Brooklyn. In any event, | '_borer’s arrest was secured, but no explosion. Further, we are told that 


Judge Cardozo’s remarkable theory that a license was a contract has | “ the revolutionists propose to blow up the castle and kill or carry off 
| the Lord Lieutenant.” 








know who “ said it.” 
anything more about the w 





been exploded. 


si al 2 eh SoS o> 


THE colored people of Philadelphia offer their fellow-citizens this | GovERNOR ORR has recently sent word to Brigadier-General Scott 
winter a lecture course, which it is safe to say is surpassed by no other | that the negroes in the neighborhood of Kingstree, South Carolina, have 
in the country in point of ability and respectability. Nor is this the | been forming military organizations, and has demanded that a stop 
first season they have put to shame the prejudice which still insists on | should be put to their proceedings. General Scott, who, we believe, is 
their exclusion from the street-cars, and the bench which, as only the | not a Northern radical, unless, indeed, a residence of some months in 
other day, refuses to punish those indecent assaults which one may | South Carolina has made him one, sent up a commission, who reported 
look for in vain even in the city of New Orleans, in its public convey- | that the negroes had done nothing of the kind charged against them, 
ances, It is an unfortunate satire on this unchristian proscription, that and seemed to have no disposition to do so; but that they had met 
Philadelphia stands quite alone in compelling its city cars to suspend together to consider whether they had better emigrate to Florida or 
running on Sunday. The churches, we know, are strong enough to op- | stay in a district where the landholders had agreed to pay no more than 
pose the popular demand for Sunday cars, There has been a good deal said, some 





Are they also respon- | six dollars a month to laborers. 
sible for the prevailing spirit of caste, which is certainly not more of it truly, about the manufacture by Northern men, by means of false 








at war with our notions of democracy than with the religion which 
they profess ? 


-— 
te 





WE suppose the School Committee of Boston, Dr. Ordway, Rev. Dr, 
Lothrop, and the rest, are not afraid of being charged with want of deli- 


cacy, or, indeed, of being considered as dreadful brutes by a number of | ; 


their constituents. But they seem to us to have setfled, for the time 
at least, the question of corporal punishment in schools, which has long | 
vexed the Bostonian mind, in a very sensible way. ‘‘ The use of cor- | 
poral punishment,” says the Mayor, “has been abridged, and though 
it could not be entirely abolished without giving up that idea of force | 
which must lie behind all authority of government, yet more attention | 
has been given to less repulsive modes of discipline.” The teachers of 
primary and grammar schools under the new rule, are not to be allowed 
to whip girls, except when whipping is deemed necessary by the super- 
vising master of the district. What the less repulsive modes of punish- 
ment are to be we are not informed, nor to whom the new modes are 
to be less repulsive. 





THE recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Indiana cases, dis- 


eharging persons condemned to death by military courts during the 
war, is likely to have, in some ways, serious consequences, Dr. Mudd, 


reports, of opinion hostile to the South. This correspondence is a 
|sample of the way in which Southern men continually manufacture 
opinion hostile to the negro, and, in the South, lying against the negro 
| /not seldom means neither more nor less than murder. Several negroes, 
| we make no doubt, will be killed and others maimed in South Carolina 

| in consequence of this accusation ; for the governor will be held tu have 
| | told the truth and the Bureau officers to have made wilfully a false re- 
port; and every South Carolinian will feel sure of two things, that no 

‘nigger has a right to a gun, and that niggers are getting so “ sassy ” that 
|they must be kept under somehow—which means shooting on small 
Meantime, Rhett’s paper, the Charleston Mercury, wel- 
“A furore Normanorum 





| provocation. 
|comes the New Year with the old chant, 


libera nos, O Domine !” 
» 





o>e 


Tury have been having a sensation trial in Chicago. A woman 
named Cosgriff murdered her paramour in a liquor saloon. The victim 
was a gambler, and very rich. The woman was found guilty of man- 
slaughter only, and got off with a year’s imprisonment. The remark- 
able part of the proceeding was the address of the prisoner’s counsel, 
| who completely outshone Mr. Rogers of New Jersey. In his opening 
| he made the following declaration: “I knew George Trussell [the mur_ 
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dered man] well. As I shall one day stand with him in judgment be- | THE FREEDMEN. 
fore the God that made us both, I will say that there were many things) Tne grand jury of Calvert Co., Md., havel indicted a colored man, 
about him that I liked. His smile was fascinating, his powers won- ;named John Lox, for harboring his own children. It appears that in 
derful. They were fatal to the unfortunate prisoner.” The jury, of 1865 it was sought, through the Orphans’ Court, to get these chil- 
course, could not stand this kind of thing very long, and having heard dren apprenticed from their father, who, however, satisfied the 
of Trussell’s “smile” and “the many things about him” that Mr. court of his ability to support them. On the strength of a former 
Asay “ liked,” nearly let the woman off. | property in John’s wife, Dr. James Duke shortly made a second attempt, 
| which succeeded, in spite of the renewed protestation of the father. 
. f th k fi —_—— 2 ant iia Lox then appealed to the Criminal Court of Baltimore, and Judge Bond 
_ roms pulses an “fa a - ie ae - i ot ordered the children delivered to him. Upon this the suit tirst men- 
It seems to na clare y ‘ - pe ; “ porn <a ante : on © ‘tioned was based. Numerous cases like this have occurred in the same 
up for thes ee ” point ” ee ergs t . adam ™ he vicinity, and the conflict of authorities is very distressing. Indeed, 
o <s ° , 
yes ee = “ae ye ang md : ; "Ween “a t | Gen. C. H. Howard reports that it is estimated “there are six hwudred 
February, and to Ene the strects leading to Westaniuser al w! "| cases of unjust apprenticing in Calvert, and almost as many in Anne 
great, and, it may be, threatening crowds of would-be electors. Per- | ome” : 
haps the most remarkable incident of the agitation is the confession of | ? a ’ . ee 
‘ a. 4 ‘ —That medieval legislation (the phrase is true in spirit if not 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” the Tory organ par ercellence, that if reform | : , ; : . 
P " oe a as oe |as to the point of time) which we remarked in the Carolinas a 
is to be supported by physical intimidation, Lord Derby had better | : " : a ace 
Ps ‘ i . f . ss 'short time since, is constantly obtruding itself. 
bring in a reform bill at once. That he will bring one in, though |. : : a ae ‘ : 
a i" os F -»,|Colonel Bomford interfered to prevent the sheriff of Raleigh from 
doubtless very unwillingly, seems probable. Disraeli is said to insist : 2 ees, 
i al a ‘ 4 ‘ i flogging a negro, whereupon Judge D. D. Fowle (“a Daniel come to 
upon it, and the Conservatives, little as they like him, cannot do with-|. °° ° i ge dl eee g 
‘ “ : i | judgment”) ordered the indictment of all the military ofticers concerned 
out him. Should they fairly commit themselves to an extension of the | . : 
Pe ‘ ‘ | in the rescue, and called upon the governor to carry out the lawe of 
suffrage, the sole point of difference between them and the Liberals | ‘ ‘ . : h 
f nae ithe State. On the 21st December two negroes were hung for highway 
would be in the length to which each party was willing-to go. All| ‘ : ar , . 
ae . : A ‘ | robbery, as whites would have been in a similar case. 
other distinctions have long ago disappeared, and this one fairly estab- ; 
lished and recognized, of course the end would be certain and not dis- : , ; 
tant. There is no defensible line between ten-pound suffrage and man- | Punishment in the States lately in rebellion, though ostensibly in the 
hood suffrage on which either party can take its stand. All restric- | interest of the freedmen chiefly, is really of the highest beneficence to 


_—+—_———— o~—p eo. 


A few days ago 
A few days ago, 


—Mr. Wilson's bill instructing the President to prohibit corporal 


tions short of this are purely arbitrary, and can have no basis but the | the whites, upon whom their own barbarity towards others has (as the 
views of expediency held by a privileged minority. That Mr. Lowe 


universal law is) rebounded. That the President needs instruction is 
evident from his suspending the order of Gen. Sickles, which forbade 


thinks a man whose house is rated at five pounds a year better fitted 


to vote than a man who lives in lodgings, is of course no argument. the use of the lash in his department. 


—The “Storrs School” is the name of a house just erected for the 
education and religious instruction of the freedmen in Atlanta, Ga. It 
cost $6,000, and is very complete in all its appointments. The society 
of the Rey. Dr. Storrs, of Cincinnati, were the chief contributors towards 





>>. ———_- 


THe diets of the various Austrian provinces continue to attack the | 
Government savagely, but Von Beust, the new minister, seems to be a 
man of sense, and is going steadily on, apparently trying to establish 
constitutional government over the whole empire. We say “ ap- 
parently,” because there is nothing more uncertain than Austrian | 
policy. One of the curious signs of the times is the call of the Viennese | P™ tically annulled by the decision of the State courts denying its 
city council for the banishment of the Jesuits, constitutionality. In Tennessee, General Grant's order is defied or 
evaded, It is absurd to call that society “ restored” or “ republican” 
Ske Miia ities ol eliins enntdiiadiiis tee euty Otten wene| in which, if the judge be right, the sheriff and the constable or the 

: ae Ae ss 5 | jury will probably be wrong, and all are commonly united in refusing 

talked of, still hangs fire. The Emperor seems to hesitate before public |, *. Ry. ee ea aaa i ile ae 

+e but if tl ts tile bi t adil Cite ateaiel t | to execute equal and exact justice between blacks and whites; while if, 

} chi 7 a , ti alli ma boa . 2 “4 prior a rp nisi aglveainc apo | by a miracle, arrest, conviction, and just sentence overtakes the white 
U ications with Prussia, and everybody expects co a z : : 

gical 2 . Sy Md omprication | otender, the governor himself, or perhaps the President, makes haste 

of some kind before long. A great military disaster following the | 


to pardon him. 
blunders of the last two years would be fatal to the dynasty. Powe 
¥ —General Ord reports the same old story from Arkansas, under date 


: ; ’ , | of December 19, 1866. In the remoter districts the life and rights of 
THERE — to be little queen that the Pope will ee atthe freedman are at the mercy of brutal whites and indifferent courts. 
Rome. The liberation of Venetia, the disappearance of foreign In the cotton districts the laborers are kindly treated, and schools are 
troops — Italian soil, and the smallness of the area which now con- desired and encouraged. On the poor lands the farmers who have been 
i 6 q i ” i | oe : : : ° . : . 
atitutes the patrimony of St. Peter,” appear to have disarmed the’ qicappointed in their crops avoid paying their dues to their hands by 
national hostility to the Papacy. The Roman national committee have driving them away with violence. 
announced that peace is to be maintained, and the ultimate disposition | i —— 
: oa | —Five thousand freedmen have been removed from the District ot 
of the Eternal City left to negotiation, so there has been no symptom | 


: . | Col i ing tl , and still s 26,000 remain. 2 de 
of disorder since the French left. Moreover, the Italians want to keep | Colne ee = oes ot ae - “igen siserheniaanas 
| for help from the North is greater than the willing supply. 


the Pope. They may not consider him useful, but he is highly orna- | wif : 
mental, and, even if he were nothing but a relic of the olden time, they | —The freedmen of Louisiana have 144 schools (40 private), and 


would like to preserve him like any venerable ruin or work of art. A. support entirely the 139 teachers whom they engage. The Bureau is 
pamphlet has appeared, supposed to be either written by Ricasoli or about to provide a building and school furniture for a colored school, 
“inspired” by him, which points to a peaceful solution of the whole | t° be opened by the Catholics in Carrollton, for the accommodation 
difficulty, and the Pope, it is said, agrees to receive an Italian envoy. | of 500 or 600 pupils. Bishop Wilmer, the new Episcopal bishop of 


His Holiness, also, as we said last week, does not want to go. | Louisiana, is said to be deeply concerned for the religious instruction 


Poor | 
Admiral Persano is to be brought to trial for misbehavior at the | of the freedmen. 
—General Wood reports a general improvement in the relations be- 


battle of Lissa. The fault has been clearly shown not to have been his, | 


its erection. 





—In Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, the Civil Rights act is 





->e 





<> 
+ 


but the public demand a victim, and the Government is doubtless not | tween employers and employed in Mississippi. The negroes are ex- 
sorry to furnish one. Parliament has a terrible job before it in filling | posed to much hardship on account of the unfavorable crops, but are 
up the deficit in the treasury, but with peace established and the king- | preparing to work vigorously during the coming year. The interest in 
dom consolidated, no great trouble on this score is apprehended. 


education is growing among both whites and blacks. 





Notes. 


LITERARY, 
AN international copyright law would have at least the good effect 
of diminishing the wrangling among American reprinters over English 
books. There are some two or three small firms that always republish 


in cheap form a popular book, such as “ Griffith Gaunt,” in violation of 


the moral rights of those who have paid the author for advanced 
sheets, and have first printed it. It is complained now that Messrs, 
Harper & Brothers have again used their great resources to endeavor 
to crush a minor rival. 
in the “ Living Age ” as serials “‘ Miss Marjoribanks, 
brooke,” and “ Madonna Mary,” with the expressed intention of issuing 
them afterwards in book form, Whether they had paid for them, we 
do not know, but by the courtesy of the trade they were entitled to 


” 


‘ Sir Brook Foss- 


them by priority. Just before the concluding numbers were published, 
the house just mentioned published the whole in book form at much 
less than the usual rates. Taking warning by the two earlier novels, 
Messrs. Littell, Son & Co. offered Messrs. Harper & Brothers their 
stereotype plates of “* Madonna Mary” at manufacturer's prices. 
preferred, however, to refuse that offer, thus depriving Messrs. Littell, 
Son & Co. of even that slight chance of profit. 


—Not the least interesting of the recently published English books 
is “‘ Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and 
the Borders,” by William Henderson and $8. Baring-Gould. 
traditions and relics of popular superstition abound in the border-land 
of England and Scotland, though they are rapidly getting eifaced by 
the influence of railways and large cities. They are almost always 
found to be pagan in their origin, and even those that relate to Christ 
and the saints and the customs of holy-days are proved by comparison 
with their various forms in other countries to be derived from heathen 
sources. There is, perhaps, a relic of the Saturnalia in the custom by 
which St. Steplen’s Day in Cleveland is devoted to hunting and soot- 
In 


Devonshire the same day is selected to beat the apple-trees, in order to 


ing, it being held that the game-laws are not in force on that day. 


produce a good crop. Heathen sacrifices even existed for a very long 
time in Scotland. Th : 

that, down to 1678, bulls wer 
of Innis Mar Loch Maree, and milk poured on the hills asa 
The 25th day of August is the festival of St. Malrubiu 
Mourie or Maree, it of the district. 


the God Mourie, the worship paid to some Celtic divinity has probably 


e old records of the Presbytery oi Dingwall sho 


» sacrificed on August 25 at the little island 


e1n lil 
, now call 
sai 


the patron As he is often called 


been transferred to the saint. In the County of Moray, within the last 


fifteen years, during a murrain of cattle, one of them was sacrificed 
by being buried alive as a propitiatory offering for the rest. Mr. 
Baring-Gould, in the appendix, makes an interesting and useful com 
parison between several North-country stories and the forms which th 


same tales have assumed in other lands. He gives two Yorkshire edi 
tions of a story found in Germany, Italy, the Tyrol, Greece, Holland, 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, Sweden, Denmark, Wallachia, and even in 
India. This is the familiar one of the poor boy, who receives, as the re 
ward of his labor, an ass who brayed gold out of his mouth when his 
ears were pulled. 
table which will cover itself 


He loses this to an innkeeper, and then gains a 
with food. Losing this also, he gets a 
stick that of its own accord will beat any one that it iscommanded to, 
as long as the owner pleases, By this the boy recovers back his former 
property, and even, in the ungallant West Riding version, belabors « 
crowd of young ladies with their laps full of money, who wish to marry 
him because of his riches, and portions his own true love with the gold 
The four most different versions are those of 
Russia, Greece, Ireland, and Languedoc. In the Irish story the first 
magical instrument is a bottle, out of which spring little men, who 


thus won from them. 


spread a table; and the second is another bottle, out of which come 
In Irish tales 
In the Russian story the peasant 


men who recover the first from the cheating landlord. 
the “ villain ” is always a landlord. 
obtains a miraculous basket from the south-wind in payment for some 
flour stolen by it, and afterwards a jar out of which come five men, who 
first beat his shrewish wife, and then the thief—here a nobleman—who 
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steals the basket. In the Greek form the stick knocks the wife on the 
head and kills her, and the story says, “ so the man lives in happiness 
| ever after.” The Russian story seems a parable of the powers of nature, 
for the fertilizing south-wind gives the fulness of bread in return for 
the stolen flour—perhaps sown grain. In the Languedoc version, told 
by the author of “ Denise,” the same ultimate meaning is suggested, 
“Azure Blue,” the lovely bird, is a symbol of the love of heaven, 
“which fills the earth with the music of spring while it is preparing 
the bounty of autumn; and the grey bird with yellow eyes,” which 
kills the cruel tyrant, “a symbol of the deadly winter blight and fam- 
ine which falls on ungrateful and covetous souls.” 


—In the quarrel over Mr. Martineau at University College, London, 
a requisition was made to the council by twenty proprietors, asking for 
the summoning of a special court of proprietors to consider the course 
taken by the council in declining to appoint the candidate recommended 
as best qualified. The council raised a technical legal difficulty 
about the requisition, referred it to the law officers of the Crown, re- 
| fused, by the casting vote of the chair, to wait for their decision, and 
/meanwhile made the appointment in question, They appointed to 
‘the chair Mr. J. Croon Robertson, a young man of promise, and an 
adherent of the ganglionic school of Prof. Bain, for whom it is said he 


has acted in the capacity of sub-professor, 
A 


—The candidates for the lord-rectorship of Aberdeen University 


'this next year are Mr. Grote, historian, and Mr, Grant Duff. In point 


Curious | of scholarship and literary eminence Mr. Grote is far superior to his 


| rival, but his recent imperious leadership of the faction in University 
College against Mr, Marti jure him with a university con- 

'stituency. It is a good thing to have a lord rector in the House of 

| Commons, and there no more accomplished man than Mr. Grant Duff 


otta 4 
yack ai 


incau 


can be found. 


followed 
example of its rival of Cologne, and is about to issue a weekly edition, 


—The Augsburg Gazette (Allgemeine Zeitung) las the 


containing the principal news, correspondence, and editorials of the 


daily issues, and an additional feuilleton for literature and criticism, 


In England Miss Braddon’s new magazine, * Belgravia,” seems a suc- 


in appearance and contents it is about the same as “ London 


The in spite of 


cess, 
| Society ” and * Temple Bar.” “Fortnightly Review 
Mr. G. H. Lew 
continued ill health—at 
succeeded by Mr. 


1@, the “ Galaxy,” 


its name, will hereafter be issued montlily. 3 is obliged 


to relinquish the editorship on account of 
| it is the reason publicly given—and will be 
The New York fortnightly magazi 
ful that it has been enlarged and 


tl ist, tie 
| John M 
has, on the contrary, been so succes 
[t has a new cover, printed in colors, in place 


yriey. 


printed in clearer type. 
of the old chocolate and gilt one, the making of which was found to 


injure too much the health of the workmen. 


—A new book has appeared on the old subject of the verification 
of dates, and not only a new book, but one that says something new, at 
We find that some of our most accepted dates 

We are all taught 
Yet an Englishman 


least to most readers. 
are only to be received after certain explanations. 
that James the First came to the throne in 1603. 

living in England, if writing the day of James's accession, would have 
dated his letter March 24, 1602. Both are correct, though at first puz- 
zling, for from the twelfth century to the end of 1751 it was the cus- 
tom in England to date all documents according to the English legal 
year, Which beganon the 25th of March. Historians usually preserve a 
uniform system and ignore the legal dates, but some have forgotten this, 
and have got themselves and their readers into great confusion about 
this very reign of James I. Another confusing thing is the use of the 
old and new styles. which is a frequent cause of error, especially as dif- 
ferent countries adopted the Gregorian calendar at different times. M. 
Guizot falls into some errors of this kind in his “ History of Cromwell 
and the English Commonwealth.” All these mistakes are corrected 
and all these difficulties explained in the ‘“ Handy-book of Rules and 
Tables for Verifying Dates,” by John J. Bond, Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Records. It contains all the valuable matter of Sir Harris Nic- 
olas’s “ Chronology of History,” and much that is new, being also much 


more correct. 
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iv i i state these. T sh acts w eater I 8 tha 

ture, 7 mere adoption of written constitutions throughout the United ad — - acts would be an abuse of power is no argument against 
= te States, the far-reaching influence of their provisions, and the difficulty o! the existence of the power itself. 

nding i 3 5 rhic ; The moral rig r rey ion i + ; 

told 3 — ding them, make the process by which they are framed a matter ol ne moral tight = revolution is admitted by our author as fally as by 
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idon, é In preparing the volume now under our consideration, Judge Jameso: method but violence within the power of the majority. 
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override all laws and limitations of their power. Peculiar circumstat The author's statements of fact upon this point are also slightly ina 
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easy disposition of the conventionscalled in the Southern States in 1860-61. 
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He denies their validity entirely, on the mere ground that they were in- 
tended to destroy the Union. We know of no principle of legal or political 
science which will avoid the acts of a legislature, externally regular and 
constitutional, on account of the motives of the legislators individually. We 
hold the “ secession conventions ” to have been just as valid, up to the time 
of their passing ordinances of secession, as any conventions that were ever 
held. By that act, more than by war or overt acts of treason, they destroyed 
their State governments, and left their States in anarchy. 

While differing thus widely from Judge Jameson upon vital points of 
law, we take pleasure in saying that the labor which he has bestowed upon 
this volume, the learning and discrimination which he has brought to its 
preparation, and the fairness with which he has treated those who differ 
from him, notwithstanding his obvious bias in favor of a particular theory, 
make this work one of the most valuable contributions which have been 
made to political or legal literature within the last few years. 


o> 
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“VIGNETTES.” * 


WE would gladly do whatever it may be in the power of our good word 
to do towards putting a copy of these “ Vignettes” into the hands of every 
thinking and reasoning person who reads the English language. They 
make up a portrait-gallery of very various women, most of them apparently 
more remarkable than famous, all of them directly or indirectly interesting, 
and some of them both mentally and morally noble. 

The first of these in place, and in few respects the second, is the Russian 
court-lady, Madame Swetchine, lovely, learned, able, hospitable, and inces- 
santly beneficent abroad or at home, who went from Paris to St. Petersburg 
to plead and win with the angry Czar the cause of her aged husband, and 
made a winter journey back to the poor old man, though it cost her the dan- 
gerous illness of a quarter of a year. 

Next—“ decorated with the Cross of the Legion of Honor ”’—comes “ La 
Seur Rosalie, Superior of the Maison de la Rue de l‘Epée-de-Bois,” who, 
«according to her own whimsical assertion,” endeavored, “up to the age of 
five years, to commit as many naughtinesses as possible, in order to exhaust 
the list of faults and be quite good when she grew up,” but at the age of 
fifteen knelt at her mother’s feet to pray for leave to join the Sisters of 
Charity, and adopted, in the words of St. Vincent de Paul, “ for a monastery, 
the house of the sick ; for a cloister, the streets of the town ; and instead 
of a convent-grate, the fear of God.” “She,” we are informed, “took 
hold, one by one, of every nature which approached her sphere, and never 
missed an opportunity.” “She told everybody the truth, and made them 
ashamed of themselves, and then found some excuse for not punishing 
them.” But her pretty traits and sayings seem to have been as innumera- 
ble as her beautiful and good works and deeds, and our readers, if they will 
go to her biographer for more, will be well rewarded. 

Next we make the acquaintance of Madame Pape-Carpantier, the zealous 
teacher and counsellor of infant and normal schools, and author of poems 
which obtained “the silver medal of the Congrés Scientifique de France,” 
and of works on education, three of which were “crowned by the French 
Academy.” 

Next in succession, and perhaps the first of our own favorites, is Madame 
de Lamartine, the gracious hostess of the ministerial salon, the ministering 
‘Madame Dumont” of the hospitals and garrets of sick and starving Paris, 
the artist who modelled “the beautiful bénitier of the Church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois,” and out of her motherly heart surmounted it with the images 
of such charming little children “ that the describer doubtsif the ‘ eax sainte 
que Ton prends dans ce bénitierld, peut faire peur aux démons’”—the mis- 
tress who dressed the burns of the lightning-scathed old peasant with her 
own tender bands, and the admiring wife who copied for her husband, with. 
in a few days, a poem of two thousand lines, and thus preserved his own 
sacred manuscripts to future worshippers. 

Finally, we cannot forbear to call the particular attention of those who 
promise themselves the pleasure to which we invite them to one sketch 
more—that of the Signora Mojon, the high-born but indefatigable girl and 
woman in indolent Italy, whom Manzoni called, from her matronly exertion 
for the good and the happiness of the young, “the mother of her country.” 

Such stories as several of the above-mentioned are likely to leave upon 
the reader the impression that, contrary to the prevailing notion—with 
those who have not tried—an industrious youth and a good education may 
have much the same effect on a female as on a male mind—if minds really 
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are male and female—in strengthening and widening its powers of action 
and enjoyment ; and accordingly that, in order to a large, rich, blessed, and 
blessing life, girls should not, any more than boys, be idle, frivolous, or need- 
lessly desultory. The last word, we fancy, hits the eye of the target—the 
very cipher of feminine nonentity. 

Many of our young gentlewomen know something of the art of packing 
atrunk. They would laugh at their brothers for putting in practice the 
traditional manly method of throwing into it pell-mell whatever happens 
first to come to hand, and then dancing in it to tread it down. They know 
that thus their best things would stand a sad chance of being left out or 

rushed. How many of them are ever taught, by themselves or their pa- 
yents, the art of packing a day? This is, however, an almost indispensable 
elementary lesson, if they would learn how to fill their lives with the larg- 
est possible amount and variety of services to their families, their country, 
and their God. 

Those men and women who do the most commonly do it in the morning. 
“These [my] morning haunts,” says Milton, “ are where they should be—at 
home.” In life manner, we remark in the book before us that Madame 
Swetchine “reserved the morning to herself. . . . At eight o’clock she 
had already been to church and had visited the poor; and the hours were 
her own until three in the afternoon.” “In the first place,” writes the 
young Bianca Milesi (afterwards Mojon), when she had been, during a sleep- 
less night, planving several reforms, “I will refuse all visits during 
my morning’s occupation.” And La Scour Rosalie seems, to say the least, to 
have worked from morning till night. 

If Christian women desired to organize themselves into an association for 
the diffusion of idleness, how could they devise a better modus operandi than 
lies ready to their hand in our present system of conventional visitations. 
To get some data for an estimate of the amount of time which a woman of 
fashion is expected to waste in this way in the course of a year, we have just 
called for a reckoning of the number of houses—not individuals—on the 
visiting-list nearest. It amounted to “ nearly five hundred ;” and the regis- 
trar reported it to be byno meanscomplete. Would not many good-hearted 
ladies under this régime, if called on to give account of the services rendered 
by them to society, be obliged to answer, as the Marquis de Valdegamus 
feared that he should “at the judgment day, ‘ Lord, I have paid morning 
calls?” It is considered a standing hardship to pay and to receive them ; 
but civilized women do it, as Hindoo widows burn themselves, because “ it is 
expected,” and because, oddly enough, they take it for granted it is their 
duty. 

Mrs. Brown sees her large children comfortably off to school ; takes, like 
a good housekeeper, a survey in person of her whole estabiishment, gives 
the orders of the day to her servants, and seats herself to read. Presently 
she looks up at the clock and says, “ Eleven! Ob dear! I must dress and 
go to see Mrs. Green. I hope she won't be at home.” “Oh dear!” echoes 
Mrs. Green an hour later, just as her small children are ready for their 
walk, “I must wait and see Mrs. Brown. I hope she won't stay long.” Mrs. 
Green continues to be caught and kept in by a succession of similar nomads. 
She loses her exercise and has a bad headache; the minds and manners of 
the little Greens go forth without her to expand and be fashioned in the 
society of Erse nurses and their cronies ; and Mrs. Brown suffers a just, though 
inadequate, retribution in that her intellectual progress is at a stand-still 
for the day. 

Now, if all the Mrs. Browns and Mrs. Greens, who very properly desire 
to be civil, but, being merely accidental acquaintances, very naturally do not 
much care how seldom they meet, could only come to an agreement to leave 
off incommoding themselves and one another in this manner, and to content 
themselves with leaving cards—which might have kind messages written 
upon them, upon occasion—at one another’s doors, how many precious hours 
they might save for themselves, their families, the sick, and the poor! 

At any rate, if the mode of life of our young gentlewomen is to be to 
dance all night, and visit or be visited through the better part of the day, 
what can come of it but a most plentiful crop of sickly ignoramuses and 
petites maitresses? And just so far as such as these are to be partners of 
the manhood and guardians of the childhood and youth of the nation, alas 
for the nation! A sensible man may sometimes amuse himseif well enough 
in the company of good-humored dunces and dandies of his own sex ; but 
what dunce or dandy of them all would he choose for his own most con- 
fidential privy-counsellor, or for the most constant companion and influential 
guide of his young son or daughter? How much more judicious or service- 
able is a she-dunce or a she-dandy likely to be? A wife’s or mother’s love. 
indeed, does a great deal ; but when it is a foolish and igvorant love it sadly 
often does a great deal amiss—a great deal to cramp, narrow, and impoverish 
the lives of its objects. 
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OONSERVATIVE SURGERY (SO OALLED).* 

WE do not like the name which Dr. Davis has seen fit to give his book. 
It is a bad name, and, as a rule, those who call themselves conservative sur. 

_ | geons are very far from being ornaments to their profession. 
| science of surgery is conservative in the highest and most noble sense of the 

GIFT BOOKS OF AOTUAL VALUE.* | word. Its first object is to save life. If this end can only be attained by 


THE constantly renewed demand for gift books has led to some results | the sacrifice of a limb, it does not hesitate a moment more than is necessary 
which it would not have been easy to foresee. Very good tlrings have come out | to render the fact evident. If both life and limb can be preserved, it is im. 
of foolish and ignorant buying of books for presents. The Landscape Annuals, | PeTatively required of every surgeon to leave no means untried calculated to 
the Annual Tours, the Annuals called by the names of Emerald and Pearl | ensure their safety. Surgeons who rejoice in the designation of conservatrve 


and Violet, the illustrated editions of popular poets with delicate vignettes,— | ™rely look beyond the local difficulty they are called upon to treat. If an 
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Our maids and matrons may well thank Miss Parkes for affording them | 
many glimpses of other possible modes of refined womanly life in her | 
generous and womanly book. 
The whole 





these gift books of forty years ago were the means of developing and mak- arm is injured, all their efforts are directed towards its preservation, they 
ing known the powers of David Roberts, of Clarkson Stanfield, of D. O. Hill, ' being oblivious of the possible fact that the life of the sufferer is, in the 
of Stothard, and of Turner. The fancy has been different of late ; wood-cut meantime, slowly but surely coming to an end. Such conservative surgeons 
illustrations have long been in vogue and engravings almost abandoned as a | ®t Very much like certain conservative politicians, who, in their efforts to 
means of illustrating books, and there is along line of square octavos con- | Preserve & portion of the nation, are in danger of losing the whole. 

taining sometimes complete poetical works and sometimes collections of; | With real scientific conservatism that looks not only at the palpable 
poems, with designs on wood, of which the Teunyson of 1859 was the first | local disease, but also at the effects produced upon the whole system, and is 
and remains the best, and of which the Jean Ingelow, noticed last week, is | ®5 anxious to obviate the latter as to cure the former, Dr. Davis's book is 


the latest. But another interest has appeared, and one which lends itself | 
so easily to the production of elegant and costly books that it has naturally 
been welcomed by the publishers—the very modern regard for the Fine 
Arts as matter of history and theme of discussion. Books on the history, 
the principles, and the practice of art encumber the market nowadays, 
and of the great amount of investigation and labor employed in this 
direction a fair proportion has gone to the making of “ books suitable for 
presents.” 

The three books before us are of that character. The “Great Works of 
Raphael” is a collection of thirty photographs, very carefully taken from 
good impressions of celebrated engravings after Raphael, accompanied by 
Vasari’s Life, in translation, and descriptions after Passavant. Now, the value 
of all this is very limited and its rank very low, and that for many reasons. 
Thus, the engravings are, however technically interesting, yenerally wholly 
inadequate as representations of the works they pretend to introduce; the 
photographs lose even much of the beauty of the engravings, and have ac- 
tually no value except that of being memoranda of the arrangements and 
characters of the pictures; the life by Vasari is wholly uncritical, and is 
little more than an interesting biographical sketch, and the notes after Pas- 
savant are only mere documentary matter, helping out the history of the 
pictures, Its value is limited and its rank low, but it has a certain value, 
and its rank is with biographical dictionaries. 


| 
The “ Book of Rembrandt’s Etchings” is very much better. In the | 


first place, the etchings are much more easily and completely reproducible 


no more replete than any other acknowledged treatise upon surgery, whilst, 
| in our opinion, it is just as free from the fictitious and charlatanic conserva 
| tism which, under false pretences, has done a great deal more harm than 
good to those who have been so unfortunate as to come under the charge of 
its professors. 

With the title of the volume before us, almost all our fault-finding comes 
'toanend. When we add that there is a little too much controversialism ; 
that there are many errors in the writing of Latin prescriptions ; and that the 
index is scarcely worthy of the name, we have finished all we have to say of 
/an adverse character. The body of the book, both in its spirit and practice, 

is admirable, and retlects much credit on its author, who is certainly entitled 
| to be regarded as an original thinker and practitioner in that departinent of 
| surgery which especially relates to diseases of the joints and the rectification 
of deformities. Even if Dr. Davis had done nothing more than point out the 
| true method of treating hip-joint disease, he would have accomplished 
| enough to entitle him to high consideration as one of those who have added 
important facts to surgical science. That the credit for this great improve- 
| ment upon the old practice belongs to him, and to him alone, is not a matter 
| about which disinterested persons can disagree, and is one which the medical 
| profession has long since settled in his favor. It was scarcely necessary; 
therefore, for Dr. Davis to introduce his quarrel into a work which should 
| have been devoted solely to more important subjects. 

The great advances which have been made during the last few years in 

the treatment of surgical diseases by mechanical means are scarcely yet ap- 





in photography than the large Raphael engravings. The photographs are | P'¢ciated, either by the mass of the medical profession or by the public. To 
exactly or nearly the same size as their originals, and the look of a Rem. | such an extent have they reached and so complicated are many of the appli- 
brandt etching is not so impossible to be rendered in the copy. The letter- Tr Sogrint ngrtnges qoen ae te ane oe ager a 
press is of value, particularly the notices of the plates, each containing an | practice to give the requisite amount of skill or time to the subject. It is 
account of the different state of the plate of which impressions are known to clearly, therefore, their duty to send those of their patients who are suffering 
exist. There is, therefore, in this moderate-sized book, and for twenty dol- under diseases requiring lengthened mechanical treatment or careful adjust} 
lars, more or less, an opportunity to learn a great deal about a great artist, | ment of a complicated and special form of apparatus to practitioners who 


his life, his works, and their character. It has a certain value even for stu- 
dents of art, for in this country there cannot be many Rembrandt etchings, 


and the rare and precious proofs from which some of these photographs are | 
made will probably never be brought here. Such photographs from such | 


originals are better worth possessing than prints taken from worn or re- 
touched plates, or from transfers. 


Sir Joshua’s pictures of children are a good subject for a Christmas gift | 


book, and the quarto before us, which offers photographs of them and an in- 
teresting essay, is a very good book. Mr. Ruskin has spoken of “the grace 
of Reynolds,” and has defined his meaning to be “ grace consummate, no 


painter having ever before [Frére] approached Reynolds in the rendering of 


the momentary loveliness and trembling life of childhood ; the great Vene 
tians were too great to do it: their lines were always grave and severe in 
their grace ; and all other men but Reynolds have been too mean to do i.” 
And, although there is no color here, and half of Reynolds's ineffable charm 


is gone with it, these children are such as, perhaps, no living man can draw | 


in black and white. The selection is very good, and the photographs ex- 


cellently well taken. The essay seems to be full of matter and usefulness, | 


* ‘The Great Works of Raphael Sanzio of Urbino. A Serie . ¢ Thi y Pi . 
raphs from the best Engravings of his most celebrated Paintings. With a Life cre 
dited by Joseph Ganda 3 London : Bell & Daldy. ae 

_ “The Life an enius of Rembrandt. The most celebrated of Remb ‘ h- 
ings. Thirty Photosraphs, etc.’ Edited by Joseph Cundall. London: Bell & Dene 
_ _** English Children, as painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” An Essay by Frederick 
G, Stephens, illustrated by fifteen photographs. London; Seely, Jackson & Halliday. 


| have given particular attention to such affections. The medical and surgi- 
cal sciences are too extensive for any one person to do them justice in their 
‘entirety. As knowledge extends, divisions and subdivisions of labor must 
take place in all sciences, and perhaps in no other can they be made with so 
| much advantage both to the physician or surgeon and to the public as in the 
medical profession. We are glad, therefore, to see what may be regarded 
as mechanical surgery taking its proper place as a specialty, and practised 
by honorable and scientific men. Dr. Davis has written a work of which 
neither he nor the profession at large need be ashamed, and one which we 
are satisfied will do a great deal of good. It is concise, practical, and sen- 
sible, and, though not expressed in very finished diction, is written in sutli- 
ciently perspicuous language. The publishers have done their work in a 
manner which reflects great credit upon them. It is beginning to be under- 
stood that physicians are as fond of elegant typography and are fully as 
willing to pay for it as other people. 
oe 
‘NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. 
NO. X.—FORM AND ARRANGEMENT OF DICTIONARIES CONTINUED. 
Tuk number and the size or form of the volumes of a book of reference 
are, to a certain extent, relative quantities, but they are not absolutely de- 
| pendent on each other ; for if the number be fixed, there is still great lati- 





* “ Conservative Surgery, as exhibited in remedying some of the Mechanical Causes 
that operate injuriously both in Health and Disease. By Henry G, Davis, M.D.” New 
) York: D. Appleton & Co, 1867. 8vo, pp. 31. 
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tude of choice in regard to the length, breadth, and thickness of the volume 
or volumes. In other words, the large octavo, the quarto, or the folio may 
be preferred. But these designations are of variable meaning according to 
the size of the paper, and the octavo of one sheet may be equal in measure 
ment to the folio of another. Hence, in discussing the question of the form | 


of dictionaries, we cannot make ourselves clearly intelligible without stating 


actual dimensions in inches. Apart from this element, the octavo and folio | 
are alike in shape; the length, or rather the height, of these forms, as che | 


uc 
books stand on the shelf, bein 


breadth 


considerably greater in proportion to the 
than that of the quarto, which does not vary much from a square 
figure 

Referring again to the cardinal principle of convenience, we may lay 
the volume should be of such thickness, length, breadth, 


down the rule that 


. 4 


and weight, 
carry it with one hand ; and here, of course, the number of the volumes is con- 
W hat, then, 


, or, to use a better word, Aandy, size and shape for 


that a person of ordinary strength can grasp, unshelve, hold, or 


ditioned by the size, as, reciprocally, the size is by the number. 
are the most convenient 


this purpose reconcilable with the first rule, that the volume contain the 


whole alphabet, or as many letters of it as are allowable ? 


The weight being given, the thinner the volume, the more easily it will 
be handled, provided 
to such a size as to require another hand, not merely to lift, but to steady it. 


A dictionary of the atlas quarto or the elephant folio size, for instance, how- 


always that the expansion of the page be not carried 


ever thin, would be difficult to manage with one hand, and, besides, the 
painful strain upon the eye in running over a very large page would be a 


decisive objection to such a form. 


This brings us to another rule, which is, that the dimensions of the page 


must be such that, at the ordinary reading distance for the type employed, 
the whole 


word upon it be | 


letter-press shall be embraced in a single coup d’wil, and every 


sible without moving the position of the head. 





The attainment of these conditions is not matter of theoretical d priori 


calculation, but as purcly a question of experience as the best shape and | 


1 


size of an axe-helve, As the result of a good deal of practice and experi- 
ment, I can aflirm with some confidence, that the form and size now very 
generally adopted for the lexicon in Italy and France, that is, what is gene. 


the 


rally called in United States and England the modern or small folio, 
with a letter-press page of from 10 to 11 by 7 to 8 inches, is greatly prefera 
ble to the square quarto so generally employed in England and the United 
States, and, unfortunately as I think, by both Worcester and Webster. The 
folio, having an appreciably greater length than breadth, is much more 
in the hand than the almost cubical quarto, and it has the 
immense advantage of greatly reduced thickness and consequently increased 
facility of grasp with a given weight and a given amount of letter-press 
suriace, 

Let us compare the new edition of Webster with some French and 
Italian lexicons which are nowlying before me. Excluding the catch-words 


Sle hal ~~ 
easily balanced 


at top, which occupy substantially the same space in both forms, Webster’s 


O.9 


quarto page measures 9°15 by 6°92 inches, which gives nearly 63:2 square 


inches ; Fleming and Tibbins’s folio, 10°04’ by 7:3’ —73°3 sq. inches ; Littré’s, 
103° by 73'—75°2 sq. inches; Tommaséo’s, 10°5’ by 7:°62'—80 sq. inches. 


Accordingly, disregarding small fractions, eighty pages of Tommas¢o, eighty- 
four of Littré, and eighty-six of Fleming and Tibbins, are respectively equal 
My Webster is three inches and one-tenth 
thick between the boards, or exclusive of the binding. The adoption of 
Tommaséo's form would have reduced the thickness by more than three- 
fifths of an inch, with the same quantity of matter, and the volume would 
have been handier in proportion. Including binding, my Webster is three 
Littré, Vol. 1., as I have divided it (A, B,C, D), 
very nearly half-an-inch thinner. The weight of the two volumes is exactly 
the same ; 


to one hundred of Webster. 





inches and six-tenths thick : 


but while the cubical Webster is an awkward lift for one hand, 
I handle the oblong and thinner Littré with perfect facility, and, at the same 
time, the pages of the latter are not so much larger than those of the former 
as sensibly to increase the labor of consultation. 


I do not know whether the London Philological Society has decided | 
upon the form of its lexicon ; 


but the specimen pages of the Concise Dic 
tionary I have seen are very much smaller than even those of Webster. If! 
this size is adopted, the Concise Dictionary must fill several volumes, and | 
the larger, a greater number than there are letters in the alphabet. I should | 
look upon this as a grave mistake, and I trust the editors will seriously con 
sider this point before going to press with either dictionary. 


1 may here observe that the objections I have urged against the division 
of dictionaries into an unnecessary number of volumes in strictness apply | 
only to the regular alphabet. Between this part of a lexicon, the introduc- 
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P : , 
tion and the appendixes, cross-references are comparatively rare, and there 


is no serious evil in binding this supplementary matter by itself. In 
Webster the alphabet occupies 1,538 pages, the introduction and appendixes 
about 300. The latter, bound separately, would make a thin and, as some 
might think, an unsightly volume; but the reduced thickness of the alpha- 
betical volume would much more than counterbalance the disadvantage. 

Connected with this point of compression are other questions, some of a 
purely mechanical, some of a more philosophical nature. Of the former 
class are the color, thickness, and texture of the paper, and the size, form, 
and arrangement of the type. Neither in a dictionary nor in any other book 
is a dazzling whiteness of paper desirable; for the sharp contrast between 
the intense blackness of printing-ink and a very white ground is painful to 
the eye. This, too, is particularly sensible in a dictionary ; because in look- 
ing out words and forms the eye must scrutinize the details of orthography 
much more closely than in reading a volume of continuous narrative or dis- 
cussion. The paper, of course, must be thin, in order not to swell the bulk 
and weight of the volume; but it must be so thick and so stiff that the 
finger can feel and catch the edges of the leaves in turning them over one 
by one. A dictionary printed on what is called India paper, upon single 
leaves of Chinese, or even upon bank-note paper, would be as good as use- 
less, from the difficulty of turning the leaves page by page. It is probably 
for this reason, as much as on account of the difficulty of printing on both 
sides, that the leaves of Chinese books are doubled. The paper, as indeed 
in all other cases, must be opaque, £9 that the letter-press will not show 
through on the wrong side, and it must be aslight in weight as is consistent 
with this and the other essential conditions. 

The size, form, and spacing of the type are all matters difficult to deter- 
mine, for in using a dictionary so much of the ease of reading depends on 
the habits of the individual and the state of his eyesight, that general rules 
are hard to hit upon. On this point, I shall content myself with saying that, 
though I find the wider spacing and larger type of Worcester considerably 
easier for the eye, yet I do not think that the closeness of distribution and 
reduction of letter in Webster are carried further than is necessary to bring 
the matter within the necessary limits of space. The substitution of full- 
faced—I have heard it called fut by printers, though Webster gives no such 
meaning to the word—small letter for capitals in the general alphabet is an 
important change for the better. To everybody but a sign-painter or a 
book-binder, small letter is more readily legible than capitals, and, of course, 
a word printed in the latter character is more easily found and recognized 
than if printed in the former. 

Great distinctness of letter, in point of form, size, and collocation, is a 
condition far more important in dictionaries and other books of consulta- 
tion than in ordinary literature, because in the latter the context aids us in 
divining a word we do not clearly make out, just as it helps us to deduce a 
meaning. If I were required to name the modern book of reference known 
to me in which the plainest rules of clear and well-discriminated visibility 
are most completely ignored, I should refer to the much-praised Royal Atlas 
of Modern Geography, by Keith Johnston. This work is very laboriously 
got up, and apparently constructed with conscientious accuracy, but in point 
of topographical delineation and facility of consultation it is one of the 
worst specimens of cartography that has ever fallen under my observation. 
Not only are the land and the water not distinguished, but the boundaries 


| between neighboring provinces, and even kingdoms, are most obscurely 


marked, the lettering is confused and illegible in a high degree, and the in- 
dications of mountain surface are scarcely discernible. Let a geographical 
pupil be asked to point out, on the map of France, what portion of the em- 
pire is bounded by sea and what by land; to trace, on that of Belgium and 
the Netherlands, the boundary between the two kingdoms ; or, on that of 
England, the line which divides the principality of Wales from the rest of 
the island, or to find on any of these maps the name of a town, a river, or 


| mountain which has not been already shown to him; let him, in short, try 


to learn from this atlas anything he did not know before, and, in general, he 
will be unable to answer any of these questions without turning to another 
page and availing himself of the clumsy device of an index. 

Of the higher problems of arrangement which have divided the 
opinions and practice of lexicographers, I shall mention but one or 
two. The most important of these is whether the words should fol- 
low each other in regular alphabetical sequence, or be disposed in groups 
according to etymology, all derivatives being placed under their prim- 
itive or radical. In languages where the roots are comparatively few, 
and the laws of derivation so simple and regular that the form of 
the word spontaneously suggests the radical, the etymological arrange- 
ment is both convenient and philosophical, and it has consequently 
been adopted extensively, not only in the Oriental languages, many 
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of which lend themselves readily to this treatment, but in compara 
tively homogeneous European tongues, as German and Dutch, especially in 
their earlier dialects. Richardson has partially employed it even in English, 
to which the miscellaneous character of our vocabulary renders it very ill 
adapted. A person ignorant of any language but English—and many very 
intelligent readers, as well as many excellent English writers, are and have 
been in that condition—habitually thinks little of etymology, and but a 
small proportion of our words suggest to such a student a significant radi 
cal form from which they can be deduced by known rules of derivation. In 





a majority of our words, orthographical changes have disguised or atlixes 
have smothered the radical, and besides, when stripped of its appendages 
and restored to its primitive spelling, it is found to belong to a foreign or a 
forgotten tongue, and to be wholly without significance to the mind of the 
mere English scholar. In an English lexicon, therefore, a strictly alphabet- 
ical arrangement is a matter not only of general convenience, but, for a 
large share of those for whose use it is designed, of absolute necessity. | 

Some languages—French, for instance—abound in what are popularly 
called phrases ; that is, idiomatic combinations of words the signification of 
which is conventional and cannot be inferred from the meaning of the indi- | 
vidual vocables which compose them. It is very important that a dictionary | 
should contain all the authorized phrases occurring in the language, but it is 
by no means easy to decide how to dispose of them so that they shall be 
readily found by the seeker. It is sometimes difficult to determine under 
what word in the alphabet the phrase shall be placed, and often still more 
so to hit upon a clear and convenient arrangement of the many phrases 
which are collected under the same word. As to the first point, it is pretty 
clear that the word whose conventional differs most widely from its normal 


meaning rightfully claims the phrase as an illustration of one of its uses, 
In the 
popular expression, “ to raise the wind,” or, to procure the pecuniary means 


and, of course, the combination should be placed under that word. 


to effect a given purpose, the verb, to raise, is indeed employed in a figurative 
sense, and so it is in the more usual “to raise money ;” but wind is used 
not in a figurative but in an absolutely conventional meaning. The phrase, 
therefore, should be placed under wind, not under raise ; but it would be an 

error to say that money is one of the meanings of wind. | 


The collocation of phrases, as between each other, is much more embar- 
rassing, and some lexicographers, Fleming and Tibbins for instance, seem 
to have given up the point in despair, and printed their exemplifications of 
these forms of speech just as chance brought them to the hands of the com- 
positor, except in the cases where the phrase consists of a couple of words | 
only,asaverbandanoun. Thus, when the verb fwire is used phraseologi 
cally with a substantive, they follow the alphabet ; in the numerous other 
combinations of this verb, no discoverable rule of arrangement is pursued. 


Littré relieves himself, in some measure, of the difficulty by giving to lead 
ing words a vast variety of meanings, and thus finding, or rather making, 
uital But this method does 
not much facilitate to the student the search for a given phrase, for it is not 


places to suit all possible phraseological combinations. 


an easy thing to find the conventional signification in so great a multitude, 
themselves almost arbitrarily arranged. Thus, to donner Littré assigns 
thirty-eight, to fvire, eighty-two distinct senses, each with its definition. The 
latter verb occupies more than seven of the large closely printed folio pages 
of that dictionary, and a given phrase containing that verb is more readily 
found in the chaos of Fleming and Tibbins than in the apparent order ot 
Littré. In like manner, Tommaséo ascribes to the substantive verb ess) 
upwards of twenty principal meanings, and more than two hundred limited 
or conditioned senses, many of which are merely conventional uses occur- 
ring orly in a single phraseological combination. 


In following this method, the lexicographer is constantly tempted to | 


divide, subdivide, subtilize, and distinguish meanings between which there 
is no real logical difference, to invent signification for the sake of the phrase, 
and to ascribe to a single word a sense which really belongs to the combina 
tion. This was one of the frequent errors of Webster in his own editions, 
and Littré and Tommaséo, with all their philological learning and acumen, 
have sometimes fallen into it. 

The arrangement of the catch-words at the top of the page may seem a 
small matter to dwell upon, but if such helps are to be employed at all, it is 
important that the right principle be adopted. In all the older dictionaries 
the first syllable of the last word on the page or column was put at the head, 
and in lexicons so late as Richardson, Fleming and Tibbins, and Andrews, 
this method is still followed. Webster and other recent lexicographers place 
the first word at the top of the first column, the ast word at the head of the 
last. This is a real, though perhaps a trifling improvement, for in open- 
ing @ volume the eye falls habitually on the top of the page, and the two 
catch-words, disposed according to the modern rule, show you at a glance 


lare more than a dozen of these references. 
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the whole range of the alphabet contained in the page, while the old method, 
which gave you only the end of the page or column, obliged you to take a 
second look to ascertain where in the alphabet the page or volume began. 

As a student of the Anglo-Saxon and English languages, I take this occa 


to 


sion to protest against the extreme inconvenience of the English index 


Bosworth’s dictionary of the former tongue. The purpose of the index is to 
point out the A.-S. equivalent to the moderna English word. The method of 
the index is this: The pages of the A.-S. dictionary are divided into several 


sections, each indicated by a microscopic letter in the margin of the column, 


and the seeker of a word in the index is referred not to a irord in the alpha 
bet, but to a page and letter. Thus, Rotation sends him to 97,8; Scart to 
96, 1, and so of the rest. In some cases, as, for instance, under Rough, there 


Now, nobody wants to know 


what the Anglo-Saxons called rough for the sake of using the word in 


| writing or in speaking, and in nine cases out of ten the index is consulted 


to know whether the modern English word is etymologically connected 


with the A.-S. An English scholar might possibly doubt whether reug/ is 
from an A.-S. root or from Latin rudis or Ltalian rucido or rozzo. Ut the 
corresponding A.-S. words were printed in the index at length, a singh 
glance would show whether a form probably reiated to i was tound 
among them; but in the present index the student may have to run through 


It is true that printing the 


fifteen sections to find what he is in search of 
words would swell the book, but with a proper size of volume there would 
be abundant space for this purpose. 

The use of pictorial illustrations in word-books has been much, and as | 


There are material objects of which verbal d 


think unjustly, censured. 


scription can give no clear notion, and there are other cases where an 


ngraving will save space by substituting an image for a long definition 


To me it seems a mere piece of pedantry to insist that every word shall be 


| explained exclusively by other words, and it would be Just as reasonabie to 


lobject to the use of the arithmetical symbols in numbering the different 
meanings. To assume that the only oilice of a d nary is to construct 
verbal equations, is to beg the question, and I have never met with any 


thing which deserved to be called an argument against this useful improve 


| ment. 


I have had no experience in the compilation of dictionaries, and these 


suggestions of mine are but the random thoughis of a layman. They are 


therefore subject to control by the professional hicrophants of lexicography, 

to whose better judgment I submit them with due deference. G. P, M, 
+e 

Nos. 1 to 4, June to September, (866. (London: Day & 


hographie establish 


Nature and Art. 
Son.)—This is a new monthly, published by the great lit 
ment which does nearly all the better English work of that kind. The ob 
ject of the journal is announced as being, first and principally, pictorial illus- 
; Accordingly, there are tive full-page chromo- 





tration, especially in color 
ithographs in No. 1, with another full-page illustration and some wood 
cuts ; and the other three numbers have each four or five of the large colored 
pictures and numerous other illustrations. But let no one suppose that it 
is an art journal which we are describing. “ Nature’’ decidedly carries it 
over “art” in the making up of each number. In No.1 there is a regular 
botanical plate of the Raphanus Caudatus, a new table vegetable, of which 
the seed-pod is the edible portion, and which looks aot wholly unlike okra, 
although we are told that it isa “mewly introduced radish, . . . and 
is certainly a novelty, inasmuch as the edible portion of the plant is the seed- 
vessel and not the root.” It must be a novelty. Then we have African 
t 


‘landscape with a herd of striped quaggas; then a plate of the ailanthus silk- 


worm (Bombyx Cynthia), a proposed substitute for the common silkworm, 
which latter is dying off with an incarable disease ; then a landscape illus- 
trating the firstof a seriesof papers on Sketching trom Nature ; and, finally, 
a bond fide fashion piate of young ladies’ heads in “ Parisian chapeaux.” 
(hese plates are in full color; the two scieutitic ones, those of the plant and 
the insect, are very satisfactory, being of subjects easily rendered, The 
others are very feeble, and vaguely sketchy. These are the chromoliths ; 
but the sixth full-page illustration is capital: it is a photo-lithographic copy 
ofa drawing by R. Dudley, and is very spirited and full of character. 

In general, the first number of a periodical is not to be taken as a fair 
example of what the periodical will be. But in this case No. 1 is the best 
of the four numbers, having as many plates and as good as the others, and 
the very good illustration we have spoken of. 

The natural history illustrations are all of in'eresting subjects, and 
worthy of a careful look, though feeble enough as works of © art.” No. 3 is 
worth its price on account of the plate and description of that most marvel- 
lous vegetable, Welwitschia Mirabilis, a plant which looks like a kind of 
orchid, but is of enormous size, and has, strangely enough, a long tap-root. 

We have said that this is not an art journal. In each number isa teeble 
tlash of art-criticism—* Art Notes from France” by a Mr. Yapp ; “ Fine Art 
Auctions,” “Music at Home and Abroad,” etc. But the matter is very 
small, and the manner often flippant and always trifling. The criticism is 
about on a par with that in the eminently uncritical “ Art Journal ; and as 
vet there is none of the notes-and-queries style of learning which has given 
that monthly a sort of value. Moreover, the chromoliths must be vastly 
better than these to compare in interest and merit with some of the large 


| line engravings in the older journal, 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
uny quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 

Al Communications which pertain to the literary management of THz NaTIon should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


THE THREE PLANS FOR REORGANIZING THE SOUTH. 


Litrie doubt remains that Mr, Johnson, powerless though he be 
to help his friends, is powerful enough so to mislead them by his un- 
wise counsels as to induce the Southern soi-disunt “ States” to reject 
the Constitutional Amendment. Nor does there seem to be much 
reason to doubt that a large majority of Congress is fully determined 
to adopt some plan for the reorganization of the Southern State 
governments as soon as the rejection of the Amendment is definitely 
settled. ‘The most conservative Republicans agree that the North can 
neither afford to receive the Southern States without their submission 
to the Amendment, nor yet to allow them to remain out of the Union 
in their present half anarchical condition. In some way the South 
must be provided with legitimate governments, and that speedily. 

Three different plans have been suggested in various quarters, The 
first, which may be called Mr, Stevens’s original plan, is the reduction 
of the South to the condition of territories, to be governed as such by 
the direct exercise of the Federal power. The second plan, newly 


broached, is for Congress to frame new constitutions for these States, | 


and to reorganize their governments upon this basis, without consulting 
the people at all, The third plan is for Congress simply to provide 
for the prompt election of a convention in every disorganized State, 
and for the government of the States meantime, as a purely provisional 
measure. 

One objection to both of the first two plans is the moral certainty 
that if the question came before the courts, and especially before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, they would hold the action of 
Congress in accordance with either of these projects to be unconstitu- 
tional. Mr. Phillips recognizes this fact, as far as the Supreme Court 
is concerned, and therefore wages war upon it. But in what court 
does he expect to fare better? We know of no tribunal before which 
the question would be likely to arise in which the power of Congress 
would be recognized as extending to such a length. Mr. Phillips 
would no doubt be willing to override all the courts and all legal prin- 
ciples which stand in the way of immediate practical justice 
we differ essentially from him, and rejoice to believe that the mass of 
the American people will reject his advice. Whether the decision of a | 
court notoriously corrupt or partial should be accepted as final or not, 
may admit of a doubt; but the decision of the great majority of the | 
courts, when the integrity, learning, 
all conceded, must and will be submitted to by any sensible commu- 
nity, however unpalatable it may be. There is a legal way to almost 
every desirable end; and although it may be longer and more tedious 
than the short roads which are proposed by those who despise prece- 
dents, it does not open the way to usurpation and violence, as all even 
well-meant violations of the law do. 


The legal objections to the territorial plan are that it assumes the | 


right of Congress to govern for ever, if it chooses, and in the most ab- 
solute manner, provinces which have been States; that it assumes that | 
these States have permanently lost all right to the protection of the | 
Federal Constitution, or to a republican form of government; and that | 
it raises the question in the plainest manner for the decision of the | 
courts, since upon a collision of authority it could not be said that there | 
were two conflicting State governments, of which Congress had recog- | 
nized one, and which recognition the courts would be bound to follow. 
The creation of State constitutions by the direct action of the | 
National Government would not present quite so clear a case for judicial 
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and impartiality of the judges are | 
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who favor the harsher methods of proceeding, that the Supreme Court 
would decide against the validity of Congressional action through the 
medium of State conventions as certainly as it would against the 
validity of any other method. But this is far from being the case, 
The court is bound by its own repeated decisions to the doctrine that, 
in determining between conflicting claimants to the government of a 
State, it must follow the decision of Congress. This may not bind the 
court to recognize a government appearing upon the records of Con- 
gress to have been forced by it upon a State, without the consent of 
any part of its people; but it does clearly preclude the court, where 
the only rival governments appear to have been created by conventions, 
both elected by only a portion of the people, and both summoned by 
Federal authority, from giving a preference to a convention summoned 
by the President, without law, over one summoned by Congress through 
the regular form of law. Neither can there be the least doubt that 
the court will interpret the clause of the Federal Constitution guaran- 
teeing to every State a republican form of government, as imposing 
that duty fpon Congress, and not on the President independently of Con- 
gress, And this, we are confident, covers the whole case, and secures 
the sanction of all the courts to any action of Congress which looks, in 
good faith, to the immediate reorganization of the Southern States as 
States, and through the voluntary action of their own people. 

For although there are many different theories as to the continued 
existence, suspension, or total destruction of the rebel States and their 
| governments, on one central fact all are agreed. Thus we hold that 
‘the State governments of the South were destroyed by the action of 
their conventions, in 1860-61, in abolishing their loyal governments, 
which we maintain they could do, and substituting governments 
avowedly independent of the United States, which we hold to have 
been nullities. Many able men hold that the conventions accomplished 
nothing, but that the act of war with the Federal Government obliter- 
ated the States engaged in it, Others hold that the States existed 
intact until actually conquered by the United States. Others hold 
that the rebel governments were perfectly valid through and after the 
war, and that Presidents Lincoln and Johnson were guilty of gross 
usurpation in ignoring those governments. But there is entire una- 
nimity upon the facts that all these governments were obliterated in 
1865; that ever since not a single officer has pretended to act under 
| them; and that for several months all pubiic business in these States 
[was carried on by men appointed, directly or indirectly, by Andrew 
Johnson, without any regard to the forms of republican government. 
Now these admitted facts show, to our mind, an indisputable 
| ground for Congressional interference to secure to each of these States 
la republican government, And it being once conceded that Congress 
| has a right to interfere, there can be no doubt that the Supreme Court 
will not look further into its action than to ascertain, at the most, that 
the people were really left to frame a government, and that the govern- 
ment which they were required by Congress to frame was one which 
could, by any definition, be called republican in form. 

The other considerations which affect these questions are also, as we 
| think, decisive in favor of a reorganization by means of State conven- 
| tions. The territorial system would involve an intolerable accumulation 

of power in the executive department at Washington. It could never 
| be carried out until after Mr. Johnson had been removed from office, 
| since the appointments must be made by him or his officers. It would 
| grievously retard the progress of the South in material prosperity, and 
‘alienate it more than ever from the Union. It would be a precedent 
‘full of danger, since upon the smallest insurrection it would justify 
Congress in reducing an obnoxious State to a territorial condition. 
| The proposition that Congress should frame and impose constitutions 
"upon the States is too completely unrepublican to be worth discussing, 
until at least some effort has been made to secure the adoption of repub- 
lican constitutions by the people themselves, The summoning of State 
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interference ; yet it is so plainly opposed to all precedent, notwith- | conventions, to be elected by the universal suffrage of loyal citizens, 
standing the opportunity has been frequently open to Congress to make though not without its difficulties and dangers, especially with such a 
such precedents on the admission of new States, that we think it proba- | President as we have just now, is the most truly democratic method of 
ble that the Supreme Court would deem the question a judicial one, | | restoring order to these disorganized communities, and promises, upon 
and certain that, if it entertained the question at all, it would deny the the whole, the most beneficial results; while it has the immense ad- 
power of Congress to adopt such a course. | vantage of being perfectly constitutional, and of avoiding the possi- 


It is said, both by partisans of Mr, Johnson's policy and by those ' bility of conflict between the legislature and the courts, 
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MR. BEMIS ON GENERAL BANKS. 


Mr. Georce Bemis, of Boston, who is well known tor his discus- 
sions of questions of international law during the past four years, has 
just published a review of Mr. Banks's report on the neutrality laws, 
which formed the basis of the famous bill that the House of Represen- 
tatives passed unanimously at the close of the last session. 


Mr. Banks stated in the “report” that our early neutrality—that | 
of Washington’s day and of the era of the law of 1794—was the result 


of the defenceless condition of the country; that, in other words, it 
was forced upon the country by fear of Great Britain, Mr. Bemis 
shows that this assertion has not the smallest foundation in fact, and 
cites abundant proof that American neutrality was enforced with as 
rigid a hand against France as against England—that everything done 
by this Government in support of it was well calculated to excite the 
rage of one or other of the two greatest powers in the world ; that at its 
inception, and for long afterwards, American relations with England 
were in a high degree unfriendly, and that the policy of neutrality, in 
short, so far from having been the result of timidity, was proof of the most 
extraordinary courage, Weare sorry we cannot make extracts on this 
point from Mr. Bemis’s pamphlet, but the examination of the various 
cases with which he supports his position will well repay perusal, Mr, 
Bemis, in the opening pages, endeavors to treat Mr. Banks with great 
respect, and although, towards the close, his honest indignation gets 
the better of him, he generally avoids drawing the inferences which his 
argument suggests. But he doubtless hardly expects his readers to 
display the same self-restraint, and, in the interest of public morality, 
we must state frankly that it is impossible fur any candid person to 
avoid the conclusion either that Mr, Banks framed his theory of the 
origin of our neutrality laws in complete ignorance of the history of 
the time of which he was treating, or that, knowing the facts of the 
case, he framed his theory without any regard to them. 

Says Mr, Banks, in the debate on his bill: 

“The object of the committee has been to scale the [United States] 
neutrality act of 1818 to the standard of the foreign-enlistmment act enacted 
by Great Britain in 1819. The provisions of the bill which has been read 
are essentially the same as the provisions enacted for the same purpose in 
the foreign-enlistment act of Great Britain. With the exception of the sec- 
tion giving citizens of the United States authority to sell vessels, the mate- 
rial of which they are made, and munitions of war, to governments or 


citizens of governments with whom the United States may not be at war, 
there is nothing in this bill which is not contained in that act, and there is 


no provision in that act which is not substantially embraced in this bill.’’— 


Globe, Jaly 30. 

Says he, in his report : 

“ Its restrictions [those of the British act] are nominal, compared with 
those of the American statute.” 

Says Mr. Bemis : 


“ When the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives asserts that ‘the restrictions of the British statute are 
nominal, compared with those of the American,’ he hazards a statement 
which I shall be sorry to have meet the eye of any English jurist or states- 
man. So far is it from being true that we shall have to make a descent in 
our legislation on this head, in order to come down upon a level with that 
of England, that I venture to atfirm that in many, if not in most, respects 
the English statute is decidedly the more high-toned and comprehensive of 
the two.” 


’ 


Mr. Bemis proceeds to give “ ten important points” in which the 
British act is more stringent aud comprehensive than the American 
act as it now is, to say nothing of what Mr. Banks would make it: 
(1) It is more comprehensive in its prohibition of enlistments ; (2) it is 
more complete in its prohibition of hiring or retaining any person what- 
ever by way of recruiting for foreign war vessels; (3) it is more com- 
prehensive in forbidding British subjects from enlisting or engaging in 
warlike operations anywhere whatsoever, while the American act limits 
the prohibition to the territory or jurisdiction of the United States; (4) 
in providing for the detention of vessels having on board persons who 
have enlisted or engaged to enlist; (5) in forbidding the use of any 
transport or store-ship for belligerent use ; (6) in containing the famous 
words, “ equip, furnish, fit out, a7 arm,” the misinterpretation of which 
by the Chief Baron caused the failure of the Alerandra trial, and 
which Mr, Banks proposes to copy, substituting and for or, and thus 
giving the clause the very operation which we sought to show in 
the Alerandra case, that it had not and ought not to have; (7) in 
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| inserting the words “ or in order that” after “ intent,” so as to make 
it of no consequence what the equipper’s intent was, as long as the ship 
was designed by somebody for belligerent use; (8) in designating, by 
a phrase of wider scope, the persons or powers for whom vessels of wa 
may not be fitted out ; (%) in prohibiting the increase of the armament 
of foreign ships of war in harbors which they have entered already 
armed; (10) in prescribing severer penalties for violations of the law. 

Mr. Bemis then goes on to show that the present troubles with 
Great Britain arise not out of the insufficiency of her statutes, but out 
of failure to enforce them. He deals very tenderly with Mr. Banks and 
his committee on this portion of the case; but again broadly suggest 
the very disagreeable inference, that when Mr. Banks drew his report 
and made his speech, he had either never read the British act, to which 
he proposed to * scale down” the American act, or he had read it, and 
grossly misrepresented its provisions, trusting to the ignorance of the 
public to escape exposure, 

Mr. Banks's report closes with a few paragraphs about Ireland 
which are a fine specimen of buncombe, in which he tries to show by a 
muddled and thoroughly incomprehensible process that, because Ire- 
land has been grossly misgoverned for six hundred years, the United 
States ought either to have no neutrality laws or have such as could 
not be enforced, making it, in fact, as plain as a pikestatf that the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States was desirous of altering the laws of 
the country, and in such a way as to change its relations to the rest of 
the civilized world, for the purpose of obliging a band of ignorant for- 
'eigners who were at that time engaged in organizing piratical expedi- 
tions, Fancy Washington or Hamilton reading the “report” and 
“the bill” and Mr. Banks’s “ great speech ™! 
Says Mr. Bemis: 


“For would General Banks contend, on his responsibility as an Ameri- 
can lawyer and legislator, that it is lawful for any set of native borna—or, if 
he prefers, naturalized—lrish-American citizens to make the United States 
a basis of hostile operations, whence to carry on war against a friendly 
power, because the parents or ancestors of those citizens—or, if he prefers, 
because those citizens themselves—have suffered political grievances when re- 
siding at a former period in Ireland? If they have quitted that country and 
cast their lot here, what right have they to stir up strife in their new domi- 
cile, and embroil the hospitable republic which has so kindly received and 
sheltered them? If they are not naturalized or domiciled American citizens, 
but are merely emigrant British subjects, transiently resident with us, i 
Sortiort, what right have they to be carrying on war from our territory ?” 

We call attention to this matter once more at the risk of confirming 
the suspicion of some very acute people that we have some deep-seated 
private grudge against General Banks, not because we think there is 
any danger that the bill will pass, We look on his performances dur- 
ing the last session as important mainly because of the illustration they 
afford of the defects and dangers of the existing mode of legislation— 
that is, legislation by secret committees. We have said a good deal 
on this topic, for too much cannot be said. With a committee to draw 
“bills” up, and a reckless majority to force them through without 
debate under the “previous question,” the restraints usually imposed 
by public opinion on dishonest or ignorant legislation are completely 
destroyed, and the character, and it may be the happiness and peace, of 
the community are placed, every time Congress meets, at the mercy of 
any unscrupulous body who has an “axe to grind,” and is ready to do 
it with such recklessness as Mr. Bemis shows to have marked the 
course of General Banks on this occasion. If “ President” Roberts of 
the Irish Republic did not heartily despise Mr. Banks and his help- 
mates when they were uproariously legislating for his benefit, he must 
differ greatly from all other foreign potentates who have succeeded in 
getting the government of a free country to make laws to suit their 
convenience, 


——_——- ——_——- 9-< > e- 


THE DWIGHT ACCIDENT ON THE JERSEY RAILROAD. 


Ovr readers doubtless remember the accident on the Jersey Rail- 
road last October, by which Mr. Theodore Dwight was killed. The 
accident was a peculiarly painful one. Mr. Dwight was nearly seventy 
years old ; his daughter, Mrs. Kennedy, had two children with her, one 
of them a baby, and was on her way to the South, and her father ac- 
companied her to the cars to see her off. On taking leave of her, he 
found the door of the car locked, and the train started before he could 
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On attempting to do so while the cars were in motion, he fell 
The coroner’s jury acquitted the 


alight. 
on the track and was fatally injured. 


employees of the company of all blame, but recommended some change 
e i d , 


of arrangement as to the locking of the doors. On the 18th of Octo- 
ber, an official “‘card” was published by the company in the New York 
Evening Post, giving a version of the accident, in substance very much 
like the above, but adding that the conductor of the train was not 
present when it occurred and knew nothing of it till after it was over. 
On the toilo the 19th, Mrs. Kennedy, Mr. Dwight’s daughter, 
furnished, we believe, through her husband, to the Hvening Post, Octo- 


ber 19th, the following account of the accident: 


Wihy day, 


“We waited for a long time; father rapped on the glass and spoke to 
those n especially to one man who seemed to be an official—stating that 
there were persons locked in who did not wish to go. At last we saw the 
passengers from the last boat coming; and when a lady and gentleman en- 
tered who could not find seats, I said to them: ‘ You shall have these as 
s00n as we can get out.” The gentleman said: ‘ It is time you were going— 
I will have the door opened.’ ‘The door of another car was opened, and we 
went in. I had just taken my seat when I said, ‘ Father, are not the cars 
moving? Some one said, ‘ They are. 
soatonce.” Father did not even wait to say ‘ Good-by.’ 
with him went out first, then he. 

“1 called, ‘ Father, don’t go!’ 
awful shrieks, and some one said, ‘The lady is hurt.’ The car partly 
stopped and I sprang to the door. Instantly a group stepped in, crying out, 
‘She must not see it!’ A man then came in, saying, ‘ The old gentleman is 
killed—they are both dead,’ | found that we were moving on, and besought 
them to let me oat in vain, until a kind gentleman pulled the check and 
the train stopped. Another gentleman insisted that they must back down. 

“A man came in who seemed to be a conductor, and in the roughest 
manner asked who checked the engineer, He turned to me and said, ‘ D—n 
you! do you mean to get off? I'll go on if you don’t step quick.’ I asked 
what I could do if put off in the road. He went on cursing and ordering 
me off, and many voices were urging him to take me back. 


of all, | found myself in the road, with my son of twelve years, and a baby 
in my arms. 


A girl that was 


{| complain that there was no signal given before starting ; 
or, if any, one that gave us no warning, for I was listening attentively so 
as to get father off in full time.” 

So far as we have been able to learn, no notice of this statement 
was taken by the company or any one connected with it, although the 


ost or its correspondent enquired, as it seemed to us witli unneces- | 


sury violence, whether the company was “ not censurable in employing 


as conductor on their most important train a creature so devoid of human | 


instincts as to leave a woman under such circumstances, with an oath 
on his lips, by the side of the road, to grope her way back,” ete. On 
the 25th of October, a week later, Tue Narion noticed the affair in 
the following terms, taking Mrs, Kennedy’s statement in the Post as the 
basis of its comments: 


“Mr. Dwight and Mra. Kennedy get to the station some time before the | 


hour for departure, and try to find some one to ask for information, They 
wander up and down and at last find a lantern-man, who tells them they 
are to stand on the platform and wait till the cars come. They do so, and, 
when the cars are run ip, go with the rush to find a seat. After great diffi 
culty Mr. Dwight gets his daughter into a car, but before he gets in him 
self, or can get his daughter's children in, the car door is locked. The man 
in the car, being told by Mrs. Kennedy that she is separated from her baby, 
pays no heed; but at last some one who, perhaps, has his own private key 
with him, runs to get off, and Mr. Dwight is thrown down and fatally injured. 
When Mrs. Kennedy hears a man say, ‘The old gentleman is killed 
—they are both dead,’ of course she wants to go back. A gentleman pulls 
the check-line and stops the train. This brings in an enraged conductor, 
who, being asked to run the train back, says,‘ D—n you, are you going to 
get off Step quick, or Til go on;’ and the lady, with her baby in her 
arms, is set down beside the road to get to her father, or her father’s body, 
asshe best can. ‘The whole affair, from first to last, was perfectly disgrace- 
ful. No warning at the starting of the train; passengers locked into cars, 
and the cars kept locked, so that, if they wished to get out, they cannot do 
so in time; the extreme of insolence on the part of conductors and other 
servants ; nobody in the depot to answer a question.” 

On the 7ili of December, six weeks afterwards, we were made aware 
for the first time that all this was considered libellous by somebody, 


by the service of a writ at the suit of a Mr. Rostine Parker, whom we 
discovered, on enquiry, to be a conductor on the Jersey Railroad, and 
to have been the one in charge of the train on which the accident oc- 
curred. We have since been assured by Mr. Parker's lawyer that he 
(Mr. Parker) was not present when the accident took place, and did 
not see Mrs. Kennedy and had no conversation with her. The com- 


ments of Tue NATIon have, however, we learn from the same authority, 


been not unnaturally applied to Mr, Parker, and have damaged him to 
the extent of $10,000, 


Why he should have suffered so seriously from 
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At that moment I heard a succession of | 


In the midst | 
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our mild reproduction of Mrs. Kennedy’s statement and not have suf- 
fered from the statement itself, and from the comments of the Evening 

ust thereupon, particularly as the Post is read by perhaps ten Jersey 
Railroad passengers for the one who reads Tut Narion, we have not 
yet ascertained. 

But our duty is none the less clear, action or no action. 
as our comments have helped to fasten on Mr. Parker the responsi- 
bility of acts or words of which he was not guilty, we regret them exceed- 
ingly. If he was not present when the accident occurred, and never 
saw Mrs. Kennedy, as his lawyer assures us he did not, of course our 
remarks ought not to apply to him, and we very cheerfully do all that 
is in our power to relieve him from the odium which they may have 
helped to cast upon him. We take the greatest possible care to avoid 
such misunderstandings as have doubtless occurred in this case. It 
would be impossible to avoid them always without confining ourselves 
exclusively to the discussion of the natural sciences. Conductors are 
publie characters, and their conduct on the trains is proper matter for 
In this case somebody on a particular traid, and 


In so far 


newspaper @riticism. 
doubtless in the employment of the company—perhaps a brakeman— 
| behaved to Mrs. Kennedy like an inhuman ruffian. It was not, it ap- 
pears, Mr. Rostine Parker, Had Mr. Parker sent us a note inform- 
ing us of this when our paragraph appeared, or had he even com- 
municated with us at all, we should have done everything in our 
power to set him right with the public. We do it now, we beg to in- 
form him, from a simple desire to do justice, and to preserve our own 
character and that of the paper, and without any regard to his suit, 
We have no ar- 


which he will continue or drop, just as he pleases. 
rangement with him on tlie subject. 


- +>. 
‘THE “CONDITION OF WORKMEN ”—PRIZES AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, 


glory of the United States. Even those who concede American 
superiority in nothing else concede it in this, though those in Europe 
| who know anything of what has been done here to promote harmony 


An oppor- 


| THe position of the working-man in America is the great boast and 
| 


| between laborers and capitalists are very few in number. 
| tunity is afforded now, as will be seen by the subjoined extract from a 
| letter written by one of the jury, Mr. Perkins, to a friend in this coun- 
| try, to give Europe an idea of what has been accomplished in this field 
| here, and we trust both manufacturers and workmen will try to avail 
| themselves of it: 

| J] want you to stir up people at home to put some materials 
into my hands which will do us credit, and, whether they gain prizes 
or not, will give us an honorable position in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions. 

‘‘ The new order of recompenses consists of ten prizes of 10,000 francs 
| each, and one of 100,000, to be competed for by ‘ persons, establishments, 
| or localities which have developed in a remarkable manner good order 
| and harmony among operatives or workmen, and promoted their moral, 
intellectual, and physical well-being in an eminent degree.’ As these 
terms are somewhat vague, the jury has appointed a committee to 
draw up a more precise formula of conditions, which I will send you, 
but, as time is precious, I thought it better to write now and explain, 
so far as I can, what is wanted. The documents which have been of- 
fered contain statements made by heads of factories and large manufac- 
turing establishments of all kinds as to their organization, number of 
workmen, means employed to render the workmen happy and comfort- 
able, special modes of education, intellectual development, and recrea- 
tion. ‘fhe term first fixed for sending in such documents was the Ist of 
December; this is to be prolonged, probably till the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, or even later, to enable members of the jury to obtain informa- 
tion. Mr. Beckwith drew the attention of our Government to it last 
summer, but they, as yet, have paid little or no heed to it, and it is 
probable that the amount of prizes offered and the object in view are as 
yet little known in America. 

" “J am, therefore, empty-handed ; but trust that I may not continue 
so, as Mr. Beckwith has taken energetic measures, and I have written 
to various friends. I hope you will be able to draw the attention of 
our manufacturing bodies to it. Demands are to be sent in to Mr. 
Beckwith, U. 8. Commissioner General for the Great Exhibition, care 
of the U. 8. Legation, Paris. The more explicit they are, the better ; 
but, at the same time, they must be concise. The jury is presided over 
by the Minister of State and the Minister of Public Works, who, with 
the Mar¢échal Vaillant and M. de Ploy, Counsellor of State, represent 
France; Lord Cowley appears in place of an English commissioner here- 
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after to be appointed; the Chevalier Minghetti for Italy. The jurors 
are twenty-five in number, and these gentlemen are most courteous and 
polite, The spirit of the trades’ representation seems to be most fair 
and liberal; they act like men who really wish to give foreigners as 
good a chance as Frenchmen, [Fortunately for us, other foreign coun- 
tries are as much behindhand as we are in sending in demands. 
Austria, for \d reasons, is backward. Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way hav yet done little; Italy and England ditto; so I hope that 
the final term will be fixed as late as possible. I see that the jury ex- 
s from America which shall justify her reputation in the 


pect sometul j ; 
matter; and 1 have a pride, as an American, to see the United States 
take her rightful place. There are not many things in which we can 
compete with foreiga countries; but my conviction is, that this is a 
ground on which we can mect them with a certainty of shining, and I 
hope to aid in that result.” 





PARIS GOSSIP, 
Paris, December 14, 1866. 


Sr. ANDREW'S Day having been cold and clear, the lovers of skating, 
remembering the proverb, are indulging in sanguine hopes of a winter 
that sha'l permit them to exercise the skill so generally thrown away upon 
this longitude. The last series of guests are preparing to leave Compiégne, 
which scene of hospitable splendor will be deserted in turn by the Imperial 
hosts, who are to return to the Tuileries on the 20th inst. The famous but 


scarcely edifying midnight balls at the Opera began last Saturday ; short, 


fat, gesticulative Father Hyacinth, with his fitful voice—the fashionable 
preacher of this decade—whose Advent sermons at Notre Dame created s 


great a sensation a year ago, has commenced a similar series in the same 





fine old fane, the topic, which last year was “ Morality in its Application to 


One’s Sell,” being this year “ Morality in its Application to the Family Rele- 
tion,” and to be completed next year by a similar consideration of * Moral- 
ity in its Application to Society.” A fashionable authority of high standing 


1 


has announced that the paletot has had its day, and that cloaks will, during 
the coming winter, be“ the correct thing” among dandies of the capital. 
The head of Cardinal Richelicu is about to be solemnly reinterred, in the 
presence of the Archbishop of Paris, whose very sensible note in regard to 
a pretended miracle, which the Monde has been imprudently patronizing, 
has been followed by an equally sensible mandement to the vicars of his 
diocese on the subject of Rome and Italy, and of M. Duruy, Minister of Pub 
lic Instruction, who has just issued a cireular advising the teachers of the 
public schools not to torment their pupils by cramming their youthful heads 
with grammatical rules, learned by rote, but to inculeate the principles of 


correct and elegant diction by the less arid methods of dictation and the 


analysis of interesting reading lessons, thus indoctrinating them gradually | 


and practically into the intricacies of grammatical law, without the inflic 


tion of the headaches, peuswns, and weariness of the flesh to which the 


learned and genial minister alludes with an evident commiseration th: 
makes one suspect he must have suffered many things in his boyhood 
under the rule of pedagogues. 

The last fortnight has witnessed a good many mishaps among the thea 
tres of the wnetropolis. Victoriea Sardou’s new piece, Maison Neuve, despite 





two fine acts, and many telling hits in the other three, is a failure, brouglit 
about, no doubt, by the fact that he is writing too fast and too much. A 
fire broke out one evening at the Grand Opera, destroying some of the beau- 
tiful scenery of the new fairy pantomime, Za Sovree, but happily extin 
guished without causing very serious damage. The pretty little theatre of 
the Nouveautés, that has been got up by a band of young playwrights and 
actors who had clubbed their limited means together for the purpose, and 
which was going on swimmingly with a fairy ballet that all Paris was run 
ning to see, has been burned down, losing all its scenery, dresses, and other 
properties. The Emperor has sent them three thousand francs, but the unfor- 
tunate company was only partially insured, and is pretty nearly ruined by the 
g handsome Mademoiselle These, who 


creating such a sensation as “ Duchesse de Puylaure 


accident. And the other evenin 10 is 
"in the successfu 
new play of Cudet la Perle, at the Gaité, when sweeping across the stage in 
all the glory of an immensely long train, got the said train caught upon a 
nail in the floor, and torn all across. As she was in the midst of one of the 
most exciting passages of the play, it was absolutely impossible for her to 
leave the stage ; and she was therefore forced to go on, rendering a highly 
impassioned and tragic “ situation ” with the damaged draperies dragging 
about a yard anda half behind her. At the end of the scene, the Duchess 
exclaims, as she strides indignantly over the boards, “ At length I quit this 


place, where I have been dying of shame and confusion!” and makes her 
exit through one of the gilded doors of the palace. The exclamation on the 
occasion in question was so whimsically appropriate that the spectators, who | 


| admiration of “ all the world and his wile 
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had been watching with ill-repressed merriment the ludicrous effect of the 
tattered train, burst into a roar of laughter, intensified by an uncharitable 
clapping of hands, as the unlucky heroine disappeared from the stage, draw 
ing her tattered finery after her. 

The new star of the musical world, Joachim, has just left Paris for Ger- 


many, taking with him the acclamations of the areopagus of the “ capital 
of urope,” which has proclaimed hin the first violinist of the day. He is 
said to be a man of good education, amiable temper, excellent manners, and 
ready wit. Before he left, a select group of his admirers, composed of the 
ercme de la eréme of the aristocratic, artistic, and literary world, gave him, 


” 


in the renowned “onyx parlor” of the Café Riche, one of those wonderful 
suppers—elegant, luxurious, brilliant, and jovial—of which Paris considers 
itself to have the monopoly. Joachim has shown himself just enough to 
conquer the suffrages and sympathies of the judges. During the fortheom 
ing exhibition he will be one of the innumerable candidates by whom the 
” will be so hotly disputed. 


Another notable supper, on a vastly grander scale, but probably a good 
deal less amusing, is the one which wound up the last grand ball at the 
Russian court. This repast, extremely copious, and made up of the most 
consummate dainties of French culinary art, with young asparagus and the 
most exquisite fresh fruit, washed down with Chateau Lafitte and Clicquot’s 
champagne, was served in the splendid saloon known as the White Gallery 
Two thousand guests sat down to this splendid banquet, each one with a 


plate of solid silver before him, serving to hold the yet more costly plates of 
Sévres porcelain which received the viands. Among other indications that 
gastronomic science is successfully cultivated at the court of the Great Bear, 
is the announcement that the famous establishment of M. Tivolier, of Tou 
louse, the great rival of the Strasbourg houses in the manufacture of the 
world-renowned pidtés de foies gras, has just sent off, for the Imperial hunt 
ing lunches of his Majesty the Czar, two enormous terrines, measuring eighty 
centimetres in circumference, and each containing thirty-eight fat duck livers, 


highly truffled. At the Imperial ball in question, besides the innumerable 


gaslights in the halls and staircases, and countless lamps, the ball rooms of 
the magnificent Winter Palace were lit up with fifteen thousand seven hun 

dred wax candles. The toilettes at this splendid fete were worthy of the 
rest of the splendors. The Empress wore a white robe with a trimming of 
tulip-petals across the middle of the skirt, and a diadem and necklace of 
enormous pearls, mixed with magnificent diamonds. The bride, now the 
Grand Duchess Maria Federowna, wore a white dress covered with strips of 
narrow blue satin ribbon that crossed one another, forming lozenges all over 
it. At each point of intersection, these ribbons were held down by a small 
bouquet of tlowers, the effect of which is said to have been equally “elegant 
ind picturesque.” All the heirs of crowns sent to represent “the old folks” 
at Dagmar’s wedding had remained for this culminating fte; the Prince of 
Wales, true to his reputation, dancing incessantly and with untlagging ani 

mation all night. 


One’s thoughts involuntarily turn from the brilliance of that festive 


ne, reflected from the endless rows of enormous windows upon the steel 

ke ice of the Neva, to the returning bands of young Poles, driven into exile 
for their share in the recent upheaving of their country, and recalled to 
their homes by the amnesty granted by the Czar in honor of his son’s mar 
iage, who were slowly making their way back to Poland while those 
myriads of lights were burning. But they who were thus travelling home- 
wards across the snowy expanse of Northern Russia numbered scarcely 
more than one-third of those who had been driven into exile; all the others 
were dead before the amnesty reached its destination, having succumbed, 
far from home and friends, to hardships, overwork, and Neart-break, in the 
mines of Siberia. 

AM. Croll has just been edifying the Academy of Sciences with some 
very complicated computations tending to show that the moon is constantly 
approaching the earth, and will infallibly, some of these days, fall apon it 
with a shock that will possibly be the death of our planet and of all its in- 
habitants ; and really, when one reflects on the monstrous horrors and follies 
perpetrated by the latter, one can hardly refrain from bidding the moon 
 God-speed ;” especially as a laborious compiler of statistics has just tri- 
umphantly demonstrated the fact that the number of masses for the dead 
already said by the Catholic Church being sufficient to ransom, four times 
over, the whole of the human souls that have quitted this earth since Adam, 
and that purgatory being therefore, as he expresses it, “to let,” our race 
way await the predicted cataclysm with the comfortable assurance of find 
ing “scope and verge enough” in the very quarters best fitted for its re- 
ception ! 

While the festivities of Compiégne are drawing to a close, a few of the 
more prominent members of the fashionable world have opened their salons 
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without waiting for the return of the court. At a ball given by one of these 
personages a few nights ago, one of your fair country women who carried 
off the palm of beauty was equally remarked for the elegance and originality 
of her toilette. Her dress, of pink taffeta, was trimmed with two magnifi- 
cent flounces of Alengon lace, the pattern of which represented a garland of 
roses and asters. These flounces were put on in festoons, the festoons being 
held up with bouquets of roses and asters alternately. ‘The same trimming 
was continued on the cursage and in the head-dress. Lastly, from the waist 
depended a sort oi tonic, of white brocatelle, embroidered with bouquets of 
the same flowers. This tunic, short in front and rounded at the corners, 
lengthened out behind so as to form a train, and would have been very 
graceful and charming in a picture, or in a large room containing no other 
lady. Ina crowded ball-room, though much admired, the long and elegant 
train was necessarily walked upon by every pair of feet that came within a 


yard or two of its wearer. 


The rejoicings in which so many of the enemies of crinoline have lately | 


been indulging, in view of its approaching downfall, have been somewhat 
premature. Several leading sommités of the aristocratic world have shown 
themselves without wires; but the gay world, though its “ cages” are now 
very greatly diminished in circumference, shows no signs of giving it up 


altogether. The new shape is “ gored” to fit the figure, and only widens 


out just before it reaches the ankles. Its four hoops are all below the knees, 


and just serve to “ threw out” the bottom of the dress, leaving the upper 
part as “slim” as the figure it drapes. To this new style of crinoline, 
designed for day wear, is adapted, for evening wear, what may be most 
graphically described as the watercart-prolongation, viz., a sort of supple- 
mentary train, or extra crinoline, consisting of four hoops, forming a long 
projecting train, which is hooked on to the bottom of the day crinoline, and 
serves to extend the absurd lengths of silk and satin which it is now the 
delight of Paris belles to display behind them, notwithstanding the per- 
petual trampling to which these streaming cascades and rivers of drapery 
are inevitably subjected in a crowded drawing-room. 


Baron Brisse, whose daily bill of fare has contributed so largely to the | 


popularity of Emile de Girardin’s new paper, has just published, in a pretty 
little volume, the three hundred and sixty-five dinners that have already ap- 
peared in the Liberté. Madame Michelet has published a charming novel 
entitled “ The Child,” and dedicated to her husband. M. and Mme. Paul 
Taglioni have married their daughter to his Serene Highness Prince Joseph 
Von Windishgratz ; and immense merriment seems to have been created 
at Compiégne by the exhibition of a group of “ Marionettes,” got up by one 
of the wittiest of the guests, and composed of all the prettiest women under 
the Imperial roof, of whom one was a “ Speaking Doll ;” another, a“ Dancer ;”’ 
a third, “ Cinderella ;” a fourth, “ The Fair Rosamond ;” a fifth, a “ Ballad 
Singer ;” a sixth, “ Cleopatra ;” a seventh, a “ Flower-girl,” and soon. The 
imitation by these ladies of the abrupt and jerking movements and stolid- 
ity of countenance of their wooden prototypes, is described as “ perfect,” and 
the whole display as “‘ excruciatingly comic.” 


—a =>0o——————- 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mr. Joun Foster, the most uncomfortable person of the last two or 
three centuries, a man who delighted himself by elaborating doleful essays 
on “ Decision of Character,” “ Popular Ignorance,” and similar depressing 
subjects, not content with making himself as wretched as possible by sad 


consideration of the past history of the human race, the present unhappy | 


estate of himself and every other human being, and the melancholy condi- 
tion to which we are all to be reduced hereafter, used to torment himself, as 


the readers of his works may see, by reflecting despondently on the griefs | 


and woes of posterity. In more than one place he has expressed in his 
habitual style—a style, by the way, which is the vehicle of thoughts so 
gloomy, and withal so dead, that one is reminded of an ornamented hearse— 


his painful sense of the hardships and labors to be endured by the people | 


of the twentieth century. Prominent among these prospective miseries he 
placed the growth—and, of course, he expected their increase to be in a 
geometrical ratio—of books of travels. He said that a man going from one 
capital to another, by ordinary means of conveyance, is able to see for about 
a gunshot on each side of the road. The people and their manners the way- 
farer observes in the stages and at the taverns where he sleeps. 
writes a book. But, says Foster, still borrowing trouble, suppose the section 
of country which the tourist has seen to be represented on a map of the world, 
and it will be represented fairly by a light pencil-mark. Now consider, he 
goes on, the small part of the world which is covered by these pencil-marks ; 
consider the nature of the tourist, and how necessary it is to him to produce 
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already printed, and the likelihood of improvement in the means of loco- 
motion, and the imagination begins to faint under the idea of the task to be 
performed by posterity when the whole round world is just newly pencilled 
over. 

In fact, however, we who are the posterity in question seem to be not 
staggering under our anticipated burden. Heads of families, we should say, 
have ceased to advise the young to “ peruse voyages and travels,” and shun 
novels, and probably the last uncle has presented the last nephew with the 
last copy of “ Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, by Mungo Park,” 
which once every Young Man’s Guide recommended, as combining instruc- 
tion with entertainment. The army of old-time tourists who, when they 
went abroad, took blank books with them, and made them blanker, and 
then put them into print, dues not now exist in anything like its old force. 

| Mr. Hepworth Dixon, to be sure, occasionally ‘‘ does ” a country, and among 
us there is Mr. Bayard Taylor, who may be described as a sort of commer- 
cial traveller, and J. Ross Browne and G. Augustus Sala pretty contin- 
ually go to and fro in the earth, and wander up and downinit. And of 
course the Englishman travelling in the United States regards the cus- 
tom of old® days as being still so much in force as to warrant him in writ- 
ing an unreadable book of observations upon the Yankee, his cataract of 
Niagara, his Mammoth Cave, his manners, his beasts of chase, and the 
really astonishing growth of his towns. The Agassiz of these specimens of 
literature might construct one of them complete from such a sample bit of 
them as this, for instance, which we suppose to have been written in 1837, 
or thereabouts. We quote from memory: “ Niles is a thriving town, on 
the St. Joseph River, on the borders of the Potawatamie territory. Church- 
| es, a printing-press, and a theatre are now in operation where but ten years 
ago the ring of the woodman’s axe was rarely heard. We observed a 
mounted Indian riding down the bluff and looking toward the town, pon- 
| dering, perhaps, on the fate of his race doomed to cruel extinction, and in 
the streets we saw several squaws wearing nose-rings and other barbaric 
ornaments. Of course, having arrived late at the hotel, it was impossible to 
| procure supper after the regular feeding-time, and we had to content our- 
selves by ‘liquoring up’ in the bar-room and eating a dry ‘cracker.’” The 
Frenchman, too, occasionally puts forth a work of philosophy and feeling, 
exposes the want of insight of his British brother, felicitates his country, 
France, ever generous and magnanimous, on having created this wonderful 
state, sO strong, so new, so fresh, which lays the foundations of the future, 
while Europe is engaged in patching and sweeping clean its ruins of the 
past, and marvels at the respect of Americans for women ; he shows how 
this is accounted for by the free institutions which Jefferson, profoundly im- 
pressed by the ideas of France, planted here, and how—alas! one must con- 
' fess it—this respect for those beings so beautiful but so fragile, so destitute 
of thought, so without the care of the mother, loved by men immersed in 
business, whom the stranger can see to be adored but without influence, 
unsatisfied and full of vague longing—in fine, so unhappy—this respect is 
apparent rather than real. 

But, on the whole, the readers, and consequently the writers, of books of 
travel have vastly decreased in numbers within twenty-five or thirty years. 
Volumes upon the grand tour are altogether out of date. Almost no Amer- 
icans even inform us, nowadays, of the condition of Shakespeare’s tomb, 
or make reflections on the evils of monarchies and dine with the aristocracy 
of England, or ramble with us through the galleries of continental cities, or 
describe the bay of Naples and the picturesque Italian peasant. The “ Eng- 
lish Reader,” if it were now to be prepared for the use of schools, would no 
| more contain its account of the Grotto of Antiparos than it would contain 

those extracts from Cicero against Verres, or its “‘ How long, O Catiline ! wilt 
thou abuse our patience?” There is no boy who now reads those tales of ship- 
wreck in the polar seas or captivity among the Moors which once were 
bought forevery Young Men’s Library. We doubtif, among all the readers of 
the Boston Jnvestigator, any one now buys M. Volney’s evil-intentioned 
“Travels through Egypt and Syria in the years 1783, 1784, and 1785.” M. 
Volney, by the way, after telling us that a small sum of money fell to him by 
| inheritance, and that his thirst for knowledge disposed him to spend it in im- 
| proving travel rather than otherwise, and that he decided upon going to the 
countries where arose those religious customs and ideas that have had somuch 
influence on mankind, states that he was confirmed in his resolution to pub- 
‘lish “ by the difficulties attending travelling in those countries which have 


| therefore but seldom been visited, and are but imperfectly known.” 

| Doubtless this remark of his suggests a good part of the reason why this 

once most popular of all branches of literature has so much fallen into de- 

cay. Mr. Seward telegraphed the other day to a United States Consul re- 
siding not far from the pyramids. The revolt in Crete is detailed by the Hoe 


these volumes; and, again, consider the enormous number of such volumes/ presses of Athens, A man can count the days required for journeying by 
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rail and steamship from London, through the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Red Sea, to the East Indies and Far Kathay. What country or countries 
remain in which there are “ difficulties attending travelling ;” and, now that 
young English persons of both sexes “ leave their copies of Tennyson on the 
top of Mont Blanc,” what places are there which “have but seldom been 
visited, and are, therefore, but imperfectly known?’ LExceedingly few. 
Palgrave was able to make a fine book about Arabia a while ago; and the 
interior districts of Africa since Mungo Park was there, if nobody knows 
how many stupid books they have furnished material for, have also been 
the subject of four or five excellent works. The springs of the Nile are now 
discovered though. Vambéry’s remarkable book is not to be forgotten either. 
And no doubt Turkestan and Thibet and Japan and Siberia, if all its story 
could be told, might fill some volumes which would be entertaining enough 
and would satisfy a good deal of curiosity. Besides, even half civilized and 
savage mankind are worth studying, for man is a problem that cannot well 
be looked at from too many points of view. But universal trade and rail- 
roads and telegraphs have made it so easy to see strange countries that 
there are hardly any strange countries left to see, and as the age of travel 
begins the age of books of travel disappears. 

But this facility of locomotion and the excess to which the writing of 
travels was once pushed cannot be held the sole cause of the result we see. 
A fanciful man might speculate curiously whether the introspective ten- 
dencies of the modern mind may not have had much to do with diminish- 
ing a sort of literature essentially objective. And a historian of travel- 
writing, adopting this theory, might show the gradual descent from such 





writing as that of Herodotus in the first age of literature, or of Benjamin of | 
Tudela or Sir John Mandeville in the Middle Ages, through the writings of | 


those tourists who record for us their bills of fare and no sooner get from 
home than they think themselves of importance enough to have their in- 


digestions chronicled, down to travellers like Sterne, whose journeys are sen- | 
timental and records of their whims, or like Chateaubriand, whose journeys | 


are sentimentalistic and full of gushing eloquence. Possibly it may be that 
the study of the microcosm has interfered with the study of the macrocosm, 
and a century of which Hamlet is said to be the type, should hardly be much 
inclined to go far and wide seeking other men, or women either, under 
foreign foul collections of vapors. 

It is the periodical press which has driven the labored volume ot 
travels out of the field. The newspaper sends out a correspondent if there 
is war in Wallachia, and another to the Tyrol when war comes there, and 
others to India or Tennessee or the Crimea, or to Japan with the embassy, 
and another to Jamaica when the results of emancipation are to be studied, 
and to Bermuda to see how coolies work, and to the land of claret and 
olives when information is wanted as to the French system of division of 
land among heirs. No reader of the //era/d need be ignorant that the 
Russians embrace and kiss their male friend though he should hold an offi 
cial position of dignity, or that they drink lemon-juice in their tea. What 


country, from Sable Island to the Black Sea, has not been put into papers | 


for “ Harper’s Monthly?” The 7ribune has resident correspondents in all 
quarters of the globe. No book on England contains the tenth part of what 
one may read in the regular London correspondence of Cincinnati Gazettes 
and Chicago Tribunes ; even from countries dead and gone one reads letters, 
as, for example, the dismal screeds that somebody sends to the Times from 
the late Confederacy, to say nothing of the Toledo Blade, with its corre- 
spondent at Confedrit Cross Roads; and, till newspapers that must be filled 
each day, and magazines that must be filled each month, shall be abolished, 
and until the people cease to thirst for immediate news from every point, 
where anything that can be called news is happening, we shall still see the 
world in the journals, and keep our Hakluyts on our newspaper files and in 


our cyclopedias. 
eee ae ee 


ODONTALGIA. 
A DRAMATIC POEM, BY PORCUSARDENS. 
A FIERY shuttle weaves the nerves, 
In hundred hissing rocket curves ; 
The white frost gnaws the inmost bones, 
With stings of forty thousand drones. 


(The pain.) 


(Looks in 


O fair ro 12k! O sy , 
the Glass.) air round cheek screwed-up mouth ! 


O wild eye gazing to the South! 
O saffron hair in serried knots! 
O skin so white, so red in spots. 


(Makes up his O timid blood that pales and palls, 
i. €n- It is thy love, ’tis pleasure calls. 
Her eyes are bleared with cruel wine, 
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Her dropsied limbs with throbbing shine, 
Her Gorgon locks inviting hiss, 

She pouts her leprous lips to kiss. 
Though men deride and shun and curse, 
She is my boundless universe. 

I rush and fall in her embrace, 

I breathe the poison of her face, 

Her burning arms are round me thrown. 
Bound in that sweeter tropic zone, 

I pant and faint, O friend of youth! 

I die while kissing, tooth to tooth. 


(Easy fora 


; Now in delight 
minute.) 


The spirit grows white, 
Sprinkled with prayer 
From sins of despair, 
From dungeons of madness, 
From tortures of groans, 
Up into gladness 

And fan-flowing tones. 
Never to hide again 
Under a sorrow, 

Joy in the future ken, 
Peace for the morrow. 


(Aches again.) Ah! the red flame shoots, gleaming, athwart me; 
The gray brain is surging ; 
She is my own love; she only taught me 
Passionate twinging. 


(Goes to the 


) My forehead parts the rushing airs, 
dentist's.) ‘ 


Orion climbs the starry stairs, 
The boding planets stand in pairs. 
(Sits in the I see the gleaming altar knives, 


chair and 


‘ulate shout Her pleading struggle now revives, 


it.) In vain wild Odontalgia strives. 
Out.) The priest above the bloody cup 


Stern frowns upon appealing hope, 
And crushes down, harsh serouges up. 


(The last 


pangs.) 


Then, gasping pestilential sighs, 
And turning up her hateful eves, 
The weary, loathsome wanton dies. 


NOTES ON REVIEWS OF ODONTALGITA, 


The task is unpleasant of coming down from the grand, aristocratic 
Fifth Avenue, where Apollo is street commissioner and chief of police, and 
where one is associated with none so vulgar or so vile &s newspaper con- 
tributors, but meets only the muses and gods of the first families, and mix- 
ing on the common path of literature with the crowd, where one’s elbow is 
joggled by every scurrilous scandal-monger of the press. Yet I have de- 
cided to make the descent. My chief reason is, that my publisher has signi- 
fied his unwillingness to have any further connection with me unless I de- 
fend my course. My friends also complain that some of my expressions are 
not so clear as they should be. But these I cannot attempt to elucidate. 
What my poem is about I shall endeavor to explain. I make these inter- 
pretations, be it understood, with an infinite contempt for all such as need 
| them. 

All nature's noblest works are composed of insignificant atoms. It is be- 
coming, sometimes, to play the analytical chemist or the microscopist. Such 
is my present purpose ; but let it be remembered that I regard whatever | 
may choose to examine as beneath disdain, to be cast out when my curiosity 
is satisfied. I deal with the infusoria, the animalcula, the animalculissima 
of literature—the editors and reviewers. 

If I understand rightly the charge against me (and I have no certain 
means of determining that I do), I am condemned for having described 
scenes which well-behaved people are not in the habit of permitting in 
mixed society. Kissing is a bad habit. No well-brought-up young man 
wi'l countenance it. But I do not commit myself to an approval of it~and 
he is a dolt who supposes I did, by saying in poetry that 1 kissed—any more 
than Snout the Weaver was a wall when he stood for it, or Bottom a lion 
when he “ roared gently as a sucking dove.” It is well known that Byron 


land Shelley were extraordinarily moral men (although I am not quite sure 
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what the word moral means), and yet they wrote many verses about kiss- 
ing, and some of them much plainer than those I have written. 

My poem, which I have called “ Odontalgia,” is modelled on one 
thought of writing. The subject is ancient. The dragon which 
killed affords the first classical instance of its power. It then inspired some- 
body to imagine men springing from teeth which had ceased to ache; and 
am not I justified in attempting, though in a feeble language and with 
more modest genius, to picture a dental agony as a bacchanalian female ? 
Those for whom it was written—and I 
; and those to whom I have not 


Sappho 


Cadmus 


n 
t 


My poem is entirely dramatic. 
write only to please myself—appreciate this ; 
addressed myself are simply beneath anathema. 
the first stanza the exquisite torture of a culminated toothache “ which 


hardens into rage and deepens into despair.” In the second, the sufferer is 


as contemplating himself in a mirror. 
Then comes a period of relief, 
Suddenly the pang 


represented : In the next three he 


gives way to the wild hopelessness of pain. 
beautifully expressed by the smoothly flowing verse. 
The victim-patient rushes for a den- 


returns more excruciating than before. 
It is well to eall 


tist. In the first triplet he is represented as on his way. 
special attention to the poetical character of these three lines. 
tain more true feeling than many lyrical twaddlers have compressed into 
volumes. The first line tells the swiftness of the motion, and implies the 
pleasant cooling of the hot brow ; the second indicates the time as early in the 
evening, and hints at the hurry in which the anxious man mounted the den- 
the third refers to a mysterious conjunction of th 
sare to study or are able to know. 
the last, the farewell 


They con- 


tist’s steps ; 
none but the adepts in astrology can 
next two stanzas relate the extraction of the tooth ; 


pains and the relief. 
It is humiliating to thus give all the points in detail. 


or 


Foot-notes 


marginal notes, of course, ought never to be allowed in a work of this kind. | ; 


Mariner but this was 
If he followed his 


Coleridge, to be sure, added them to his “ Ancient 
probably to please a servile publisher and create a sale. 
nobler nature and wrote for himself alone, he would not hav 


marginal instructions, fit only for the unrefined. 


e descended to 


I cannot conclude without calling attention to one delicate beauty in my 


The 


poem, which the spectacle-eyed Argus of the press would never spy. 


fourth line reads: 
* With stings of forty thousand drones.”’ 


It 


calends. 


is worthy to b 


This is an exquisite imitation of classical humor. 
It isa we 


catalogued with the sublime joke about the Greek 
known fact in natural history—known also to Pliny the Younger, I believe— 
I also mention, lest the infinitesimal nonentities 


that drones have no stings. 
language in 


called critics should pass it over, the elegant onomatopoetic 
which the extraction of the tooth is depicted : 

And crushes down, harsh scrouges up.” 
, as they do in France, a 


And now I will ask how far off is the time when 
How 


man can write what he chooses and publish what will pay ? 


’ 
long 


before a harmless person can print his own works for his own amusement, 


ignorance ol an ubsavory 


and not be made amenable to the foul-mouthed i 
and corrupt censorship? When will other issues besides those of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society and the New York Herald be received in profound public 
silence? In that happy day the swords shall be ploughshares, or the prua- 
ing-hooks spears, according to the wishes of their proprietors ; the leopard 
may lie down with the kid if he desires, or the kid may eat up the leopard 
if he fancies him. Then all knowledge shall be a fenceless pasture for intel 
lect, and art, divorced from conscience and taste, shall take full possession of 


the boundless regions of the illimitable perspective. 


Fine Arts. 


MR, CARPENTER'S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 
‘nly appeared, without so much trumpet-flour- 


Tuis engraving has sudd 
Yesterday we knew 


ish of anticipatory triumph as is usual in such cases. 
of it by vague rumor only; to-day we find it exists, having taken the 
world by surprise not by its appearance, which might have been expected, 
but by its extraordinary merit. The artist had very unusual opportunities 
to become familiar with his subject. It is seldom that a portrait painter 
has so good a chance as Mr. Carpenter had to abserve and study the man he 
was to portray. He was brought as near to Mr. Lincoln as if he had been 
one of his immediate family, and, as is plainly to be seen in his interesting 
book, learned to love the man as truly as he admired the President ; and the 
admiration and love acted together to make him a diligent student. This, 
which is plainly to be read in “Six Months at the White House,” is said 


The Nation. 


I designed to portray in 


~+ = 
» stars, which | 


fhe} 


- | of portraiture. 
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here to justify the numerous testimonials of those who pronounce this pic- 


ture an admirable likeness. On this point, indeed, there can be but little 
doubt. Those who knew Mr. 
the testimony of photographs is strongly in its favor; and such testimony as 
that of Mr. Whittier, given in favor of another picture and quoted in Tug 
NATION four weeks ago, might, with vastly more truth, be given for this, 
The face is full of profound and true feeling; full of the gentle strength of 


Lincoln the best are well satisfied with it; 


the man, and the painter's knowledge of this and love of it ; full of the “ wise 
simplicity, the tender humanity, the pathetic sadness ” of which Mr. Whit- 


tier speaks, ‘T\.-re has not been truly given us before, what we possess in 


this, “ the face of the speaker at Gettysburg, and the writer of the second 
inaugural.” 
The mechanical of 
Nothing at all approaching it in excellence has appeared in this country, 
In the case of Mr. Marshali’s portrait, we liad to call attention to the fact 
the somewhat coarse and inaccurate engraving seriously iniured the 


execution the engraving is extraordiaarily fine, 


that 
| expressional value of the picture. 
the painter and he have worked together to produce 
It will take rank 


In the plate before us, the engraver hag 
done exact} his duty ; 
a faithful and spirited and truly refined engraved head. 


with the few engravings in which the very high merit has been attained 
of absolute accuracy of reproduction. 
The engraving seems to be a fac-simile of a chalk-drawing. It is prob. 


of 
neral, and 


- ‘ . — ual R " 
able that Mr. Carpenter made, from his original life-size painted portrait 
Mr. Lincoln, which was exhibited here at th: 


mn memory, a drawing in crayon, which Mr. = ane ex 


» time of the Great Fu 


frot uctly followed, 


| We cannot be too grateful to the skilful engraver for | 


is faithful perform. 


| . 
| ance of his task. 

This work is of importance enough to warrant a rather minute criticism, 
We 


and demands it as being the most important of American engravings. 


| vo on, therefore, to speak of teclinical qualities of the work ; and first of the 
Its stiffuess and springiness are 
rraving is 
stiff 


Lead 


| hair, which is very successfully rendered. 
| faithful to nature, and the rendering of it by: line en 
| very clever and complete. It is remarkably characteristic. The little, 
fringe behind the right ear is delightful. It is not a “ generalized” 

of unmistakable individuality. 


neans of 


+ 
u 


but one That which is gener- 


of hair at all, 
ully called the ¢ ae ssion of the eyes, but which is to be found elsewher 


‘ 
than in the eye itsel!, the patient saduess which the 
and mouth express, is so delicate and subtle t 

The under lip we believe to be too thin and straight f 
almost perfectly rendered. 


muscles around 


the eye 


hat first ction scarcely 


insp 
shows it. wv truth 
The holiow cheeks are We are 


| sorry to see a disregard of local color, arguing, though it does not prove, a 
}lack of love for color in the painter, whose original handiwork we have 
jneverseen. It is a great mistake and injurious one to give so dark 
I 'shadows on the shirt-bosom, under the cravat, and on the collar behind the 
| whi-kers. It is always wrong if the shadows on a white surface are made 
| to vie in darkness with the lights on a black surface, as > case here. 

The treatinent of this picture asa vignette has been the partial cause of 
' that mistake, which is made more injurious by that very treatment. It is 

impossible to wish this picture other than a vignette, for it is quite satisfae- 


tory as it is, but one would be glad to see the same head engraved with half. 
‘length figure and full background. 

The prices at which the engraving is published are very low indeed. 

It is from two India proofs that we have gained our knowle of the 

ture, and those are wonderfully cheap. Itis very fortunate that this excellent 

i r na rior a8 a work 


u 
hte 
UIE 


re 
Ip 


pic- 


portrait of our latest great man, which, moreover, is | 


others that have appeared, should be of wee so low a price as 


all. 


of art to all 
| to be within the reach of 


<>e 


ENGLISH PIOTURES IN THE TENTH STREET EXHIBITION, 
Bur few English pictures reach this country, and those few are seldom 
or never of the best or most notable. The work of the leading painters is 
When we get it, it is their juvenile, their hasty, or 
even their slighted work. The “ Millais”’ in the Gambart collection is an 
It pretends to represent a very powerful and original 


seldom vouchsafed us. 


instance in point. 
painter; but it represents neither his power nor originality, except in the 
invention of the subject ; it has nothing of Millais except the naturalness and 
freedom of action which he never misses, and the harshness of tone with 
which he has sometimes spoiled otherwise admirable pictures, This harsh- 
3 not wey characteristic of the artist. We have not 

’ for which this is a study, 
were painted about 


ness, however seen 


the large stein of 

the “ Huguenot Lover’ 

the same time, and the “ Black Brunswicker 
| of these is there such terribly crude color as in this unfortunate study. 


2 but 


‘The Order of 2 
’ and the “ Proscribed Royalist ” 
” some years later, and in none 
It 


‘lease, 
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is actually no better than learner’s work—the limbs that look as if pinched 
and bruised, the little red lumps which answer for baby’s heels, the hectic 
flush in the triumphant wife’s cheeks, the red-stained purple stockings that 
pass, unaccountably, into shoes. For the skilful disposition of the figures 
and the spirited action of each and every creature of the five, we have only 
admiration and gratitude. But it would have been better for those who 
do not love English art as much as they ought if this picture had never 
come. 
Mr. G. E. Hicks is a young painter recently elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy. His large picture, ‘‘ Before the Magistrate,” is the first of 
his works that we have seen. It tells its own story with quite sufficient 
plainness ; but it requires familiarity with English life and people to fully 
appreciate the subtle and skilfully made-out differences of character. The 
grave country baronet ; the gentleman near, more familiar with town than | 
his neighbor, M. P., perhaps ; the attorneys, the clerk of the court, the re- 
porter of the local paper; the scolding and threatening woman, and the | 
ducks who help in the noise ; the Irish youth who heartily enjoys the row, | 
and the frightened girl beside him; the stately policeman and the grave 
and quiet workman who sits a silent spectator, in unrufiled contemplation ; 
all these and all the rest of the figures are unmistakable portraits. The 
drawing is very skilful and thorough, and without affectation, The colo: 
is fresh and bright, the local color of objects carefully studied and carried 
far into detail, rather over brilliant in some places, but generally not inhar 
monious. The whole picture contrasts strangely with some of the Frenc! 
pictures in the same room, a contrast worth observing and studying out. 
Mr. W.C. T. Dobson is one of the very few liviag English painters 0: 





naturalistic tendencies who are indifferent to color. His very delightful pic 
tures, delightful in sentiment and expression, are injured by grievous cold- 
ness of color. The little engraving, “ Fairy Tales,’ so well known in our 
print shops, is really pleasanter to look at than the picture by Mr. Dobson 
from which it was made. ‘lhe picture here, No. 25, the “ Mushroom Gath- 
erer,” is not one of his best ; indeed, has more of his bad color than of his 
good invention and sympathy. 


Correspondence. 


BAKER'S LEGGE’'S “CHINESE OLASSICS,” 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: Among the “ Literary Notes” in your paper of April 12, 1866, is a 
short review of Dr. Legge’s “ Chinese Classies,” a wor } 
justly characterize as entitled, by its deep and toilsome research, * to rank 
among the masterpieces of German scholars on the Greek and Latin poets.” 
Your notice concludes by the announcement “that an American edition o 
it is in preparation under the editorial care of Mr. Baker, of the Publ 
Library, Worcester, Mass.,”’ the text followed being, “of course, that of D 
Legge.” 


A SUPERB COLLECTION HISTO! 


Of standard, rare, and elegantly-bound BOOKS, old and 
new, just imported; also, a collection of HOLIDAY 
BOOKS, unsurpassed in this city. 


M. NUNAN, 


80 Nassan Street. =CO.OPERATIVE OPERATIONS OF GENERAL 








BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 


WILSON’S CAVALRY IN ALABAMA. 


— By Brevet Maj.-Gen 


We have on hand a limited number of copies of Tug 
NatTIon as follows: 


Vol. L., Nos. 5, 13; 


INCLUDING THE 


Witu Mars AND 


The Nation. 17 


The first volume of this American edition fell into my hands yesterday, 
and I find it so gross an instance of literary piracy that I think so consistent 
an advocate of international copyright as yourself will thank me for expos- 
ing it. Mr. Baker's “ editorial care” seems to have been exercised within 
the narrow compass of about seven pages of introduction, half of which is an 
extract from a popular cyclopedia! 
Confucius, and where did he live?” Sosays Mr. Baker. So he probably 
asked himself, for the first time, when Dr. Legge's work came to his notice, 
and he found his question answered by a “brief and clear account” in 
“ Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” which he thereupon reprints for the benetit of 
the American public. The remainder of the introdaction consists of a dis 


“The reader will enquire who was 


cussion of the doctrines of Confucius, which Mr. Baker argues have been 
depreciated by Dr. Legge. Now, considering that we can almost number on 
the fingers of one hand the men who are entitled, by their studies or expe- 


| rience, to measure swords with such a giant among sinologues as the Rev. 


Dr, Legge, it is rather startling to see this panoplied critic spring from the 


Worcester Public Library like a Minerva from the brain of Jove! Equally 
startling is Mr. Baker's mode of reconciling his theory of Confucius’ deism 
with the absence of any mention of Deity in his writings, on the principle 
that 

“it will be found the rule rather than the exception, that the frequent use 
in worship or religions of the title of the Supreme Being comes from those 
who grew up in ignorance and profanity, and who can only date their inter 
est in these things* to late periods of their life, or after sin has blighted or 
stained the character.” 

Again, Dr. Legge, whose life has been spent in missionary labors among 
the Chinese, and in studying the books of their sages, charges that people 
with a general want of truth. But Mr. Baker, who seems to have evoly 
ed an ideal Chinaman from the depths of his own moral consciousness, 
much as the Dutch philosepher evolved an ideal camel, retorts as follows 

“ Whether they (the Chinese) are greater liars than Dr. Legge’s own na 
tion, may not be left entirely for him to decide ; but his care is doubttul with 
Confucius, to say the least.” 

Mr. Baker's ignorance of China and the Chinese is amply proved, if proof 
were otherwise wanting, by this sentence. One is almost tempted on read- 
ing it to wish for a literary tribunal, where the author of so ungenereus a 
sneer could be arraigned on a similar indictment to that which brings many 
of his idealized Chinamen before the Hong Kong police courts—I mean “ pir 


acy and stabbing.” 


The Campaign of Mobile, 


If I have trespassed too much on your patience, it is beeause I deem tls 
so-called editing of foreign publications a disgrace to our rary a 
and a fraud on our reading public which deserves exposut probation, 
In conelusion, I would say that if our great men of letters ar stined to 
succeed in their struggle for an international copyright law, nene will] 

re rejoiced than 

AN i AN 
Hlone Kona, October 10, 1s86. 
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THE 


Draytons and the Davenants. 


C. C, ANDREWS. A STORY OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL WARS, 


3y the author of ** The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 1 vol, 
12mo, $175. Uniform with our other volumes of 


ILLUSTRATIONS, series by the same author. 


Vol. I1., Nos. 27, 31, 39, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 60, icone 


61; 
which we will send to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of fifteen cents. 


1 vol. Svo, Cloth. 


Also, afew 


BOUND AND UNBOUND VOLUMES 


(1. and II.), to be had on application to 
192 Bro 


E. L. CODKIN & CO., 
130 Nassau Street, 


New York. 


This day pub 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


POEMS, 
By the author of ** The Schénberg-Cotta Fa 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 75, on tinted paper, bevelled boards, « 
lished by 
A New Work by the Author of * Mary Powe'l.” 
THE FAIRE GOSPELLER; 


BEING PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ANNE ASKEW, 


ADWAY. 


1 vol. 16mo, $1 75. 


On tinted paper, etc., uniform with **Mary Powell.” 
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The American 
Educational Monthly. 


DEVOTED TO 
POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 













CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 15867. 





I. Schoo! and Teachers in Germany, with a lively illue- 
tration, **The German Schoolmaster on Pay-Day.” IT. 
John Boyd, a Story of School Life; by Wm. W. Tufts. 
III. Radical Defects in Education ; by Dr. Hooker, of Yale 
IV. Pedagogical Law, The Law as to Teachers’ 
Morals; by M. McN. Walsh, Esq., of the New York Bar. 
Vv. Culture of the Imagination. VI. The Prize Poem, a 
New Dialogue; by Whitte More. VII. Oceanic Phenomena: 








College. 







single volume. 





by J. J. Stevenson, VIII. Respect Due to Pupils. IX 
A Rare Case of Courage. X. “Ont of School.” XL New 
Music Book Needed. XII. “A Few Words.” XIII. 






* Hiave we a Standard of English Pronunciation *” by D. 
fi. Cruttenden. XIV. Letter from Oregon ; by Alphonso 
Wood. XV. An Advocate for Flogging in School. XVI. 
Educational Intelligence in the United States, Mexico, 
South America, Great Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, 
and Australia, XVIT. List of Superintendents of Public 
Inetruction in the United States. XVIIT. Reviews of 
new books : New Latin Books, The Giant Cities of Bashan, 
History of the Gypsies, The Metric System, Superstition 
and Force, Literature and Art, The Great Rebellion, Aids 
to School Discipline. XIX. What is new in Science and 
the Arts. XX. New Inventions for Schools. XXI. Bul- 
letin of Teachers who are Candidates for Positions. XXIT. 
Deccriptions and Price Lists of School Books, and all Ar- 
ticles for use in Schools. 
















Price. $150 per annum. Specimens by mail, prepaid, 
15 cents. 













CLUB RATES ARE LIBERAL. 


Teachers and Clergymen may obtain, in exchange for a 
7 little work in the Educational field, a copy of Webster's 
Royal Quarto Dictionary. Price $12. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
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430 Broome Street, N. 





“OLIVER OPTIC” AS A NOVELIST. 


Pcsiisnep To-Day, 


The Way of the World. 


By WILLIAM T. ADAMS 


(OLIVER OpTic). 






the whole with the 
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12mo, price 
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LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BosToNn. [ 


Office of Tue Nation, 130 Nassan St., N. Y., 
December 15, 1866. 









Tur NATION newspaper, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, was established as 
an essay towards creating a higher standard of public discussion and literary criticiem 
than had been common, especially in the daily press, and while maintaining the funda- 
mental principles of our republicanism, to be independent of parties and sects of 
whatever name. That it has been successful in this design is proved by the abundant 
and almost enthusiastic testimony of the most competent judges, and by the rank 
which it assumed and has held nearly from the start. 

If the aim of its proprietors were self-gratulation, they might be content with 
this: but they desire to exercise a wider influence not only on the people at large, but 
especially upon the young, and, as auxiliary in both cases, upon those whose profession 
is teaching—in the school-house, the pulpit, at the bar, in the legislature. They have 
accordingly determined to offer an inducement to these classes especially, but not 
exclusively, to read THE Nation themselves and to procure subscribers for it. 

One week after the first day of July, 1867, they will pay a premium of 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


to the person who shall, between the present time and the date above mentioned, have 
forwarded to this office the largest number of new subscriptions exceeding one hun- 


dred; 
Provided, that each enbscription shall be for a full-year (beginning with any num- 
ber) : and that there shall be at least TWENTY competitors for the premium. 


If there be fewer than /wenty competitors, but at least ten, 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


will be awarded to the most successful, 

















C HRISTMAS CIFT BOOK, i866. 


Now READY, IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME, 


THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 


By BENSON J. LOSSING. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THREE HUNDRED AND six ENGRAVINGS | Periodical Literature—making 4 vols. a year of immediate 


ON WOOD, FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR, 
AND A FRONTISPIECE ON STEEL. 





In this work the publishers trust that they have placed | 
before the public the best and most extensive series of il- | 
lustrations of America’s finest river ever collected ina 
Upward of three hundred original draw- 
ings from the pencil of Benson J. Lossina, and all speci- 
ally engraved for the Hupson, must give this booka claim 
upon the regard of all who dwell upon its banks, or who 
have at any time visited its broad waters; the more espe- 
cially.when the pictorial effect is enhanced™by an accom- 
panying text so amusing and at the same time so instruc- 
tive as that of our artist-author. 

Combining, as they have endeavored to do in the pres- 
ent instance, faithful though minute pictures of all that 
is remarkable in the entire course of the river, whether 
for its historical associations or its landacape beanty, with 
brief though accurate records of incidents which have 
rendered its waters memorable in American history, and 
its banks, in many places, treasures of natural beanty, it 
may be said that the attractions of the Hvupson are now 
brought into the library of every one whose education or 
taste has fitted them for their appreciation. 

Having thus far spoken of the literary and artistic merits | 
of their volume, the publishers hope that in giving neces- | 
sary publicity to the work they may be permitted to call | 
attention to those minor merits of paper and printing | 
2 | which do so much toward constituting the difference be- 
| tween a “book” and a ‘“‘treasure of art; they have 

rhosen toned paper of the hue which they think best cal- 

calated to give a delicacy to their engravings; they have 
employed the most careful printers, and have engaged the 
services of binders who have essayed to make the exter- 
. nai appearance of Tue Hupson alike worthy of its pages 
and of the noble stream whose course it professes to de- 

~ | lineate ; and on the whole they have essayed to produce a 
book alike worthy of the shelves of the library, the draw- 
ing room table of the lady, or the valise of the traveler who comparing wery favorably 


has determined to make himeelf familiar in part or in 


BEAUTIES OF THE HUDSON, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
1 vol. small 4to, morocco cloth extra, $10; full Turkey mo- 
rocco, gilt, on antique extra, $15. 





VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Thousand Dollars. 
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Littell’s Living Age, 1867. $8. 
Planand execution commended by Justice Story, Chan- 
| cellor Kent, President Adams, Historians Spa ks, Pres- 
| cott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. H. Ward Beecher, and 
| many others. 
It has been published once a week for twenty years, and 
is now enlarged. 


Contains the best Reviews, Tales, Poctry, and Literary 
}and Political Essays—from the whole body of English 








| interest and solid permanent value. 

| This would be a Christmas or New Year's present to a 
| lady, clergyman, or other friend, honorable to the giver 
| as well as the receiver, the memory of which would be 
| renewed fifty-two times in the year. 

Sent free of postage, by 


LITTELL, SON & CO., 


Boston. 


‘The Michigan Teacher. 


A MontTuity JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


During the coming year Mr. J. R. Wess, author of 
** Webb's Readers,” will contribute a series of articles on 
** READING.” 

$1 50 per year; single copies, 15 cts. 


WILLIAM H. PAYNE, 
EDITOR, 
YrstranTi, MICHIGAN. 





FIRST-CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE 
TION 


PARTICIPA Pia R 


MARKET 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
WaALL Srreet, No. 37, 


NEW YORK. 


Total Assets, July |, 1866, $414,113 00 
|Capital, - - 200,000 00 


Net Surplus,- - 191,055 89 


Being 95 per cent, on the Capital, 
twith 


other Companies. 


INSURERS RECEIVE %5 PER CENT. OF NET PROFITS 
ANNUALLY BY THE PARTICIPATION PROVISION, 

te" The prompt and liberal adjustment of Losses, 
when “fair and rquare,” is a specialty with this Com- 
pany. 

*,* This Company does not'write on the hazards of 
Ocean, Lake, or Inland Navigation, confining itself strict- 
ly to Fire Insurance. 

ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
HENRY P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


12 Dey Street, New York. 


In case of a tie, the order of time of receépt shall decide; and nothing sent after 
June 30, 1867, or received after July 7, will be allowed in the decision. 

e A commission of fifty cents, on account, will be allowed for each subscriber 
as forwarded, to be retained by the person sending the name and eubscription price ; 
and the first ten subscribers will entitle the canvasser to a copy of Tuk Natron for 
one year, besides. 

The attention of law, medical, and theological students in particular is called to 
this opportunity, which adds to positive reward for exertion tne chance of a very con- 
siderable accession to their resources. 


INSTRUCTIONS. 


Every competitor should announce his intention with the first subscription for- 


| warded, and should number each subsequent sending. 


For $4 50, a receipt in full ($5) will be sent from this office directly to the person 
indicated. 
Write legibly all parts of the address. 
The address of the person awarded the premium will be promptly forwarded to 
each competitor. 
Terms: Five dollars per annum, in advance. 
A specimen number sent gratis on application to 


E. L. GODKIN & CO., Publishers, 


130 Nassau Street, New Yor«. 
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UNION. MUTUAL 


| BROWN 


| ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS | 


BROTHERS & co., 


59 Wat Sr., 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOR USE IN 


New York OFFICE, 151 BROADWAY. THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


Ss. Gc. & C. C. WARD, 


Tus Company has prepared TaBLes or Premiums for 


the following forms of Policies : AGENTS FOR 


LIFE POLICIES 
Are issued for the whole term of Life, payable at death of | 


the eneured. | 

LIFE POLICIES, 
With payments of Premium to cease at a given age. These | eee 
are also payable at death; but if the assured live to the 
age stipulated, then the Policy becomes a paid-up one, 
and payments of Premiums cease. 


ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
Mature during Life-time, on attaining any stipulated age ; 
but if death sooner occur, the amount of the Policy then 
becomes due. 


NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


Maturing at death are paid for in Ten Annual Premiums. 
The party is still ensured if the payment of Premiums is 
discontinued, after two have been paid. 


NON-FORFEITURE ENDOWMENT POLICIES, | 


Requiring Ten Annual Payments, mature and are paid at | 
a stipulated age, or at death, if it sooner occur. The 
party is still ensured if, at any time, the payment of Pre- 
miums is discontinued; each Premium paid securing an 
equivalent amount of endowment. 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 


28 State Street, Boston. 
Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


| 


46 Prine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS vananenasaie SCRIP. 


eaett Sete, Sine 


ARCHITECT 





98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 





ARCHITECTS 


’ 
Since its organization, this Company has paid (chiefly to | 


Widows and Orphans) for losses by death, 
$1,021,100 OO, 
and $457,119 OO ix 


DIVIDENDS (averaging 40 per cent. of the Premiums)— 
a total of nearly 


110 cuneate 





ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 

Author of ‘ Country Life.’ Refers to John M. Forbes, 
ONE anp ONE-HALF MILLION or DOLLARS, | Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus Waterman, Pro- 
And now has, in its Capital and Accumulations, securely | Vidence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten Island; R. S 
invested for the Payment of Losses and Dividends, a | Fields, Princeton, N. J. 

Fund of 41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 

$2,112,704 42. 





Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance | The undersigned have associated under the above title 
U ec B iC 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence | for the business of advising on all matters of location, 


of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the | and of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
Union Mutual. | ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 


Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, “Villages, 
J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. 





Parks, ‘Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OL MSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 








; - Active and efficient AeENTs wanted. Apply as _ an teh. one, FRED'K C, WITHERS. 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, FLORENCE 
a Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 

msgs Sewing Machines. 

Capital, : . - - $3,000,000 
Incorporated in 1816. Brest Famity MaAcuHINE IN THES WORLD. 
De se FLORENCE §. M. CO 
208 Broadway, M2. 

Losses Paip IN 46 YEARS,......... -- $17,485,904 _ _ 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. nN IACGCA R A 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM 


“ESTEY’S” 


j 
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c. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


oO &.8.K & 


ND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 FuLTon St., near Nassau St., N. Y 


LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 


PARLOR ORCANS. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 


97, 99, and 101 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 
(EsTABLISHED 18146), 


| Are the oldest manufacturers of Improved Reed Instru- 


ments in the United States, and are the inventore and 
patentees of the essential improvements made in this 
class of instruments up to the present date. 

During this long period they have manufactured a vast 
number of instruments of all styles, and wherever they 
have been exhibited in competition with the instruments 
of other makers, they have invariably taken the highest 
premium. 

At the last 

FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
these instruments were considered by the judges above 
competition, and, giving the ordinary prize to another 
firm, they created a NEW CLass PREMIUM and presented to 


A “SPECIAL” GOLD MEDAL, 
a new and hitherto unawarded testimonial of excellenee. 
G2" Send for Illustrated Circular. 


A NEW FEATURE IN REED INSTRD. 
MENTS 


ORCANS, 
WITH VOX HUMANA STOP, 
Pronounced by the profession and people generally the 
most beautiful and natural imitation of the 
HUMAN VOICE 
ever yet introduced. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Fradel, and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States, 

Good Agents wanted everywhere 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New War6- 
rooms. 

GEO. 


G. SAXE & CO., 


417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS’ 
\PATENT PLATE PIANO-FOR TES 
| . The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
| ing to be a Decker Brothers’ Piano which does not have 
} in raised letters, on the Iron Plate at the left side, the 
| words, 
DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1863. 

The Decker Brothers’ Piano is sold at 

91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 

| and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 


DWELLINGS, 


| WARMING CHURCHES, ETC, 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 


i 


FIRE. INSURANCE co. 
A —_— OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ssets January |, |866, $4,067,45 
yl, » $4, »455 80 Casu CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 | 
Claims not due and unadjusted,.. . ........... 244,391 00 1866 ‘ 300,000 


SURPLus, JuLy\1, 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage Losses equitably Yad) usted and promptly paid. 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. ) SE 1850 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretar | 


Losses promptly aijjusted and paid by 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 





for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
| Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office; Codkjy = 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


MANUPACTURERS, 


234 Water Street, New York. 
Send for Circulars. 
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The Nation. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 
RANGES. 

Also, 

IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 


OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
#47 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 


Oxtp STAND or Pratt, OAKEY & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


DECKER & CO., 
New Scale Ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Broome Srreet East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianoe stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
erdinary Pianos. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Coal-Oil Lamps, 


CHANDELIERS, Etc., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


9, (1, and {3 Mercer Street, New York. 


G2” Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotele, 


halls, private residences, etc., etc. 


EACLESWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY, 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


Principal—F. N. Knapp, A.M. 
Military Superintendent—Colonel J. O. Sitocum. 
MARCUS SPRING, Proprietor, 
21 Park Place, New York, 


THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 


This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to “ Best Lives.” 

It will also issue several new varieties, embracing d's- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

It is desirable to have it distinctly understood that this 
is, 

ist. A new company, viz., not an old onea 

2d. A stock company, viz., not a mutual nor mixed one ; 
because it is always important to have facts fairly under- 
stood. But it is confidently believed that in this case the 
truth is especially favorable to the company, since, ist, 
It ia not apparent that any old company has any real ad- 
vantages over this one, while it is certain that this com- 
pany presents advantages not before enjoyed by the pub- 
lic; and, 2d, a stock company is essential to the best 
working of the plans presented, while no other can give 
80 good security to the insured. The aim is to give the 
cheapest and best insurance, viz., at the lowest rates that 
will not impair the security of the insured; and only by 
the plans of this company can this be done. 
| It is noticeable that the Directors (all interested stock- 
, holders) are generally known throughout the community 
| as representative men in the political, mercantile, profes- 
| sional, and educational ranks. The Actuary, John Patter- 
| son, is one of the oldestand best actuaries in the country, 
and his name alone is a sufficient guarantee that the cal- 

culations made by the company are reliable. 
Call or send for a circular. 





EXTRACTS FROM IT. 


OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 
FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 


| The Company will charge a premium oy to all 
| the known circumstances of each Life, not alone those of 
age and health. A favorable constitution, intelligence, par- 
ticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, and 
habits, especially when in connection with a long-lived 
ance-try, being essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
| insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
company. 

Relative tendencies to longevity are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitled to the benefit 
of those he may posseges; and the Company proposes to 
allow them to him by rating him younger than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? is the 
important question, and the Leper gd desires to charge 
as premium what the answer will justly indicate. For 
example, a person of 35 may be rated as 32, 25, or younger, 
which will lower his premium; or rated at 47, 60, or older, 
which will raise his premium 


FIFTH NEW FEATURE. 


If, when the assured dies, he has lived beyond his rated 
‘expectation,’ and thus proves that he has lived in a 
manner tending to longevity. a proportional surplus will 
be added to his Assurance, or paid to him as an annuity, 
stopping his premium, and more than that if under 50 
when insured. This is fair, and for the interest of 
the Company; for if, by temperance and other habits, 
vocation, residence, intelligence, care of health, etc., life 

shall be prolonged, the Company will be benefited. This 

surplus and the reductions in premiums, made on account 

of tendencies to longevity, will prove that the Company 
| insures the dest dives on unusually favorable terms; it 
also insures the lives of all, at correspondingly equitabie 
| rates 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THREE 








Let those who have long-lived ancestry and are’in good 
health take note of this, as the company will ixisure such 
on much better terms than they can obtain 


y noes 
SIXTH NEW FEATURE. 


This Company will allow the pa Ml pay weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, or annually. It is th¢ purpose of the 
| Company, in making this provision, to m@et the conveni- 
| ence of nearly every class of persons, anjd as its policies 
are not forfeited, but extend till the pymiume paid are 
| exhausted, it con make such provisiog, without material 
| inconvenience. It will be observed thg{t by so doing those 
| of very small incomes can be accomngodated. 
Insurance can be effected by cgfrespondence equally 
well, and where there is no agentf, commission will be 
| allowed. 


N. B.—Agents wanted in every ‘»3-n. 





RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTaBLISHED 1829.) 

A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantlyon hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and pr satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near B way, New York. 


GROYER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 
495 Broadway, New York. 





Sey, DSS awwsesna) prewwiasseay coowensanery aren: 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


; ‘ » : 
COLLAIN “CPLRALLELAAD “SLRLSEEEELS CHESEMEIEEENAS “LE ette, 


THE HOWE MACHINE Co. 


(Ex1as Hows, JR., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine), 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHIN&S, 
For FaMILies AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
62% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching 
when done, 1~ bn — range of its application.—Report 
‘ institute. 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


9FeRllott, 


Warranted. 
or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Serieez, Good and Cheap, from No. 100 to No. 761. 


With 
TRADE MARK— dosent illott, Designating 
irmingham. 


Numbers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


AF E 


AS V Ia CSCC CUCU 


265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


TRADE MARK— 


For sale by 


Principal Warehouses : { 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great Internationa! Exhibi- 
tion in Londex, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 
all —s ci: ene World. 

That the great oe pep of these instruments is now 
uiliversally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact 
that Mess. Steinways’ “scales, improvements, and 
peculiariti¢s of construction” have been copied ~ the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. : 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 
PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 
which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 

der that ALL their patrons may reap its benefits. 

STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 
instruments exported to Europe in large numbers, and 
used in European concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 71 & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 











